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BRITISH MUSICIANS IN 1851. 


The 1st of May is close at hand, and no evidence yet pre- 


sents itself of any unusual stir in the world of music. Is this 
memorable year to pass away, unsignalized by an appropriate 
demonstration of activity on the part of English musicians? 
Will the foreigner be allowed to come, and go, with the sneer 
upon his lip? Weare aware of the small esteem in which 
we are held by our continental brethren. We are conscious 
that our mission is considered rather shop-keeping than music- 
making. Our painters have resented the obloquy, by an appeal 
to Europe. Europe has answered nobly, and the names of 
Turner, Landseer, and others are famous over the world. But 
the painters of England can boast of what the musicians of 
England wholly lack—a literature and an esprit de corps. 
The one may perhaps be parent to the other ; but, yes or no, 
our musicians possess neither, We own it, to our shame, for, 
whatever our enemies and detractors may assert, we shall con- 
tinue to believe that there is an amount of musical talent in 
this country equal to any contingency. To mention names 
would be invidious ; nor is it needed ; those who are informed 
on the subject can sum up and draw their own conclusions. 
We have composers of oratorios, operas, symphonies, and all 
kinds of chamber and vocal music. We have pianists, violin- 
ists, and players upon every instrument. We have orchestras, 
acknowledged by all who have heard them to be first-rate. 
We have voices (as good as the Italians) and singers, who, in 
classical music, cannot be excelled. Who denies this denies 
the truth, in ignorance or in malice. We are accused, however, 
of having no “ school,” and without being able to define the 
term, we are ready to admit it. We have no school then—be it 
so. But how readily is this accounted for? Unprotected, un- 
assisted, we have neither the patronage of the great nor the 
support of each other. We have allowed ourselves to be made 
tools of by those whose interest it is to disunite us, and who have 
applied the fable of the bundle of sticks to our disadvantage. 


We have no institutions, no theatres, no clubs ; and we have 
not the energy, if we had the will, to combine and create them, 
An English musician thinks and lives for himself alone, caring 
nothing for his brethren. We do not “ row in the same boat,” 
but each divides the waves of life with his own solitary oar, 
neglectful of the ship of state that should carry us all together ; 
as though in his particular person were concentred the 
whole interests of the art, and the hopes, and profit, and glory 
of the profession. The error is a grievous one, and has led to 
unanimous dis-brotherhood, antagonism, and selfishness. How, 
while this endures, can we expect to have a “school?” We 





have not even a common play-ground, where mutual good 
feeling might be engendered, and a bright future spring from 
the morning of union, as the sun from the eastern hemisphere, 
chasing away envy, jealousy, and hatred, like shadows. 

Whereare our National Operas, grandand comic? The French 
have both ; we haveneither. And yet, in the poor semblances 
which, from time to time, have sprung up, our composers have 
not failed to distinguish themselves. The Mountain Sylph 
and Farinelli, Nourjahad and the Night Dancers, Don Quixote 
and Charles II, the Bondman and the Maid of Honor, 
Maritana, and others (not to go back to Aladdin and The Doom 
Kiss) are not to be despised. On the other hand, that miser- 
able burlesque of unity, the Society of British Musicians, with 
all its uncounted sins of omission and commission, did some 
thing worth remembering. It brought forward a number of 
instrumental composers and executants, at the head of whom 
was Sterndale Bennett, and at the rear, men of no contemptible 
pretensions. With these antecedents it is sad to contemplate 
our actual condition—one so forlorn and anomalous, that 
the existence of a fine work, like the oratorio of David, which 
should be a matter of general pride and felicitation, is treated 
as a fact of little or no importance by many among us who 
should know better, or speak with more reserve. 

These are gloomy reflections for festival time, and seem 
ill assorted to the year 1851, which should be a year of plenty 
and progress, and universal exultation. But they are not out 
of place. On the contrary, now is the time to make them; 
now is the time, if ever, to repent and mend our ways. We 
beseech our musical friends to use their wits, their courage, 
and their enthusiasm. We beseech them to do something— 
not stand idle, to be scoffed at. What must foreigners think, 
who go to Drury-lane Theatre, and see the Enfant Prodigue, 
the masterpiece of a Frenchman, performed without the music ? 
Will they not vote us barbarians? They will—and who shall 
blame them? At Drury-lane the operas of Balfe, which have 
been represented in France, in Belgium, and in Germany, 
first saw the light; at Drury-lane, then, it is natural the 
Frenchman, Belgian, and German should repair, who desire 
to hear English music in England. but what is there to 
hear? Nothing—except a French grand opera, without the 
music. Where else can the foreigner go? Nowhere. The 
English musical drama has no home, and Balfe himself, with 
all his popularity, might hand about the score of a newly 
finished opera, without finding a manager or a publisher ! 

Is this tolast? Why it is worse than when Bunn managed 
Drury-lane Theatre. Then, at least, we had a dozen operas 
of Balfe, three of Barnett’s, one of Macfarren’s, one of Wal- 
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Jace’s, one of Loder’s, one of Lavenu’s, and one of Forbes’, with- 
out reckoning the foreign adaptations. And yet our musicians 
did nothing but rail against Buan. Now we have nothing what- 
ever. Our composers, with operas in their portfolios, seek in 
vain for the means of representing them. What foreign direc- 
tor will be inclined to afford them a chance, when they are 
not found sufficiently attractive for speculators at home? 

It is very easy to talk—we shall be told ; but where is the 
remedy? The answer is not to be improvised. But surely 
some scheme might be invented and matured. Suppose, for 
example, about twenty musicians were to club together, and 
take Drury-lane Theatre (which is to let), for the purpose of 
bringing out English operas, during the months of June, July, 
and August, when all the world will be in London. An 
opera by each of our best acknowledged composers might 
be produced, with care and completeness. The prices 
reasonable—as no ballet would be necessary (the éallet being 
foreign to the purpose, and unapproachable elsewhere)—the 
undertaking would, we feel convinced, pay well. But there 
must be no negligence in the preparations. The band must 
be good, the chorus good, the singers good, the scenery good, 
and the rehearsals ample. There must be no remissness, 
no shuffling, no mean shirking of expenses and pains. We can 
see nothing impossible in the realisation of this scheme. If 
there cannot be found a number of musicians courageous 
enough to attempt it,it might be essayed by Mr. Beale or 
M. Jullien, presuming that we, who are most interested in 
the matter, rally around them zealously. It cannot be expected 
that M. Jullien and Mr. Beale would otherwise interfere 
in what does not naturally concern them. They are specu- 
lative and munificent ; but their time and their energies are 
fully occupied. 

Bui let this, or any other plan, be carried into action ; we 
are not particular as to form; we merely insist that something 
should be done—that the year 1851 should not be allowed to 
pass away, without the record of a single event in which the 
honor and advantage of the British musician are concerned. 
While every other trade and profession is full of activity and 
hope, why alone should the followers of “the divine art” be 
silent and indifferent ? 








M. GOUNOD'S SAPPHO. 


Sappho has been produced, and “the new Beethoven” 
tested. The result has proved, what every one knew before, 
that M. Emile Augier isa good classical poet, and that Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia is a remarkably clever person. Who 
has not read the Cigue, and who has not seen the Prophete? 
We offer no opinion upon M. Gounod here, for the best of all 
possible reasons—because we have not heard his music; and 
although our correspondent, in whom we have great confidence, 
has sent us an account which differs, in toto, from the glowing 
apostrophe of the Athenaeum (see Paris letter) we shall do him 
the injustice to be influenced in no respect by what he writes. 





We beg his pardon, but the question is one of-such importance 
in our estimation that we shall credit nothing but our own ears. 

M. Gounod’s Sappho is to be produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Madame Viardot has so stipulated in her engagement, 
and the director is bound in honour to bring it out. How 
pleased we shall be if a fine work appears we need hardly say. 
At the same time we have not the slightest idea that'the au- 
thor of the sacred and dramatic pieces executed at Mr. 
Hullah’s second Monthly Concert, can, at any period of his 
life, be equal to the composition of a great one. Those frag- 
ments afford presumptive evidence that this isimpossible. We 
are compelled, therefore, to regard the eulogy of the Athe- 
neum, on Saturday, as mere enthusiasm. At the same time 
we beg our readers, on the other hand, to treat the strictures 
of our Paris correspondent as pure scepticism. 

It will be remembered that the Atheneum was the first to 
discover M. Gounod, or rather the first to discover that Ma- 
dame Viardot had discovered M. Gounod. How far anticipa- 
tion jumped with the specimens of his talent with which the 
English public were edified, we need ‘not insist. Our readers 
will not forget that we pronounced them “ crude and inexpe- 
rienced efforts.” We can say more. When in Paris, about 
two years ago, we assisted at one of the meetings of an excel- 
lent amateur orchestra, accustomed to assemble, once a week, in 
the music-room of M. Sax, There we heard a symphony, 
which, on enquiry, we found to be the composition of M, Gou- 
nod. We regret to state now, that this was in no respect better 
than the sacred and dramatic pieces produced by Mr.Hullah ; on 
the whole, indeed, it was worse. Weremember, after the first 
movement, observing to Berlioz, who was present, that many 
such symphonies had been rejected by the committee of the Society 
of British Musicians ; and what these must have been may be 
guessed from the calibre of others that were accepted and per- 
formed. Now we cannot be convinced that a musician, (even 
though not a native of Great Britain) who has composed a 
symphony, three long sacred pieces, and orfe long dramatic 
scena, without discovering a single new idea, without display- 
ing any beyond the most ordinary talent in the handling of 
outline, detail, and orchestral colouring, in short without 
shewing himself at all superior to a hundred more who 
have produced things deservedly forgotten as soon as heard, is a 
great genius ; we cannot be convinced, in the teeth of reason 
and common sense, in the face of deduction, analogy, and ex- 
ample, that a musician who has thus written indifferent, not 
to say (which we might say) bad music, can be capable, at any 
future time, of meriting such extravagant praises as have 
been bestowed upon Sappho, by the Atheneum—the Atheneum 
which pronounced David “ no composition,” and Mr. W. H. 
Holmes unworthy a place in the Philharmonic programme— 
the Atheneum, which (since a Gounod sprang from his 
imagination, as Pallas from the brain of Jove) has taken to be 
critical on Mendelssohn—poor Mendelssohn, who cannot now 
speak in his own defence. We cannot be convinced of it, and 
we will not credit it. We have really no patience with 
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the half-patronage, half cold-shouldering, now applied 
to the works of a mighty genius, the extinction of whose 
life was the darkness of music—a darkness which twenty 
thousand of M. Gounod’s rushlights would fail to re-illumine. 
We hate controversy, and respect every man who gives his 
opinion freely and conscientiously ; but, Mendelssohn criticised, 
and Gounod exalted, is somewhat too much for endurance, and 
we are compelled to lift our voice in strong dissent, that the 
honour of the art may not be perilled by the circulation of such 
strange and unsound doctrine. That Mendelssohn was per- 
fect we do not suppose ; nor was Mozart; how much less so, 
then, M. Gounod, not the shadow of a shade of far less men 


than either ! 
SEE 


BOTTESINI. 


This greatest of players on that greatest of instruments, the 
double-bass, so called because it is an octave lower than the 
violoncello, will arrive in London for the season, on the Ist 
of May—next Thursday—the day allotted to the opening of 
the Exhibition of all Nations; the day in which Her Majesty 
the Queen will go to Covent Garden to hear Fidelio ; the day 
on which Alary’s new opera, Le T're Nozze, will be brought 
out at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; the day of days, in short, on 
which everything will happen to everybody ; and it is hoped 
there will be no “ row,” and that London will not be set on 
fire by the ‘‘ designing foreigners.” ‘The 1st of May, then, 
will be a fine day for Signor Bottesini’s arrival, and we hope 
a lucky day. That he will be one of the “ lions ” of the season 
of 1851 can hardly be doubted, since he is a man of ‘original 
and extraordinary talent. Van Amburgh’s taming of a lion, or 
Petruchio’s of a shrew, was not more marvellous than Botte- 
sini’s taming of an instrument'so unmanageable and big, to the 
utterance of tones, soft and sweet as a baby’s laugh, or the 
voice of the beloved one whispering the word desired. 

ER Wet 
SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


[Translated from the “ Constitutionel.”} 


Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli was born at Bielefeld (some will 
have it Dusseldorf,) in Prussia. Her family possessed just 
sufficient property to have married her to an honest bourgeois. 
But the vivacity, natural esprit, and remarkable disposition 
which the young girl showed for music and singing, decided 
her parents to take her to Paris. At Paris she was placed 
with her sister, five or six years ago, at a boarding house in 
the Rue dela Pepiniére, which I can see from my window. 
Permarini and Bordogni gave her lessons. The latter, at once 
perceiving what'sort of a pupil he had got, spared no pains 
with her ; he made her practice the solfeggio four hoursa day, 
and set her the most difficult exercises to study. After two 
years of severe application, and dry labour from which she 
never recoiled, her professor at last allowed her to sing some- 
thing besides mere vocal exercises, and her mother came to 
take her away. She considered, good lady, that her daughter 
knew enough of music and French to make the happiness of 
a German menage, and like Lolotte, to cut excellent slices of 
bread and butter for the children which heaven might be 
pleased to send her, 





But it was now Bordogni’s turn to object. He declared 
it a crime, anda folly, to separate one of such remarkable 
promise from the art of her predilection, and that, if they left 
him his pupil for two or three years longer, he would under« 
take to make her an accomplished singer. To which Madame 
Cruvelli replied, with rare good sense—“If my daughter devotes 
herself to the stage, and freely embraces the career of an artist, 
we may endeavour to submit to further sacrifices ; but if merely 
destined to marry and bring up a family, she has learnt quite 
enough of solfeggio; her little fortune will be all consumed 
by her singing lessons. Sophie being consulted, pronounced for 
the stage. An i was added to her name (qy.—an | and an i, 
and a w changed toav), Cruwel, (for she was too candid 
to change it for another), and shortly after the family set out 
for Milan. 

At the moment of presenting herself to Merelli, the young 
artist felt buoyed up with hope and courage. “Let me 
see,” said she, “if I have forgotten nothing. Here are my 
portfolios, my musi¢, and my letters of recommendation— 


‘here is a testimonial from Bordogni, who pledges himself 


for my ability; my engagement is certain.” Alas! poor 
Sophie had left nothing in Paris but her voice. When she 
opened her lips not a sound came forth; the extinction of 
voice was absolute and complete, Judge of the despair of 
the family, thus seeing, like a castle built of cards, the 
brilliant prospect they had dreamed of fall to pieces. emg 
was left but to return to Bielefeld, without engagement an 
without money, for what remained of Sophie's little fortune 
had been absorbed in the travelling expenses. As they were 
dolefully making their preparations to depart, the servant 
announced Signor Lamberti, an excellent proféssor to whom 
they had been recommended. Lamberti conversed a few mo- 
ments with Sophie, questioned her about the accident which 
had happened so inopportunely, and persuaded her to postpone 
her departure for a few days, unwilling to believe that, at 
her age and in such perfect health, it was possible she could 
have lost her voice irretrievably. It turned out as he imagined ; 
after a short crisis, the voice came back, stronger and more 
beautiful than before. The high notes had gained additional 
purity and clearness, the lower ones were mellower and 
rounder. Lamberti aided her with his advice, and before the, 
end of 1847, Mdlle. Cruvelli made her debit at Venice, in 
the same part, Dona Sol, in which, the other evening, she 
achieved so brilliant a success. She next performed Norma, 
and excited a furore. Mr. Lumley (abandoned by his ancient 
company), was seeking for artists all over Europe, and 
hearing Mdlle. Cruvelli at Venice, engaged her for the fol- 
lowing season. But the dazzling star of Jenny Lind eclipsed 
all other luminaries; and after the season, Mdlle. Cruvelli 
quitted London for a tour in Germany, where she gave dra- 
matic performances and concerts, in various towns, winning 
for herself, in the eyes of the most enlightened and enthu- 
siastic of musical publics, a position of the highest eminence. 
She sang at the Royal Opera of Berlin, just previous to the 
revolution. The rebellion was raging in the streets, and 
there were not a dozen persons in the theatre. This time 
it was not her voice that had left her; but the theatre was 
tottering under her feet. 

She left Berlin for Trieste, where, during the carnival, 
she successively played in Aitila, Norma, nm Pasquale, 
Macbeth—in short the entire repertoire, serious and comic, 
ancient and modern. Last year at Milan, the public of 
the Scala offered her the most extravagant ovations ; and 
more recently, at Genoa, in spite of a passing cloud that 
rose between her and the young habitués of the parterre— 
the consequence of some misunderstanding—she sang im 
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Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Nabucco, and Altila, with such 
succéss, and her performances proved so attractive, that it 
was impossible to obtain a place without securing it several 
daysin advance. Her last part—in an opera by Sig. Chiara- 
monte, a Neapolitan composer—added greatly to her fame, 
and I have some Italian journals before ine which speak 
con elogi strepitosi of the Gondoliere, (such was the title of 
the opera), and of the young and beautiful prima donna, 
who excited such veritable transports. 

Mdlle. Cruvelli had been taught to dread the public of 
Paris. She hoped for nothing more than cold and reserved 
indulgence ; how then, must she have been astonished and 
delighted, in the Salle Ventadour, to hear applause more warm 
and vociferous than ever greeted her efforts at Venice, 
Trieste, and Milan! Paris has inscribed Sophie. Cruvelli 
among the names she has adopted with the utmost affection 
and enthusiasm. 

To her voice so powerful and beautiful, her talent as 
comedian and singer, her passion, her enérain, her feu sacré, 
Mdlle. Cruvelli adds another quality, which enhances the 
value of the rest, and confers an invincible prestige ; that 
other quality is youth ; she is scarcely more than twenty. 

P. A. Fiorentino. 


eee OS De 
BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 


The first appearance of Signor Camillo Sivori since his re- 
turn from America, gave especial interest to the third meeting, 


which took place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday 


afternoon. The quartets were No 6, Op. 18 (in B flat) and 
No. 9, Op. 59 (in C—* Razumowsky”). There were only 
two on this occasion, the gap being filled up by Mendelssohn’s 
magnificent quintet in B flat (posthumous). Sig. Sivori led 
two quartets ; M. Sainton the quintet; and Mr. Hill and 
M. Rousselot occupying their accustomed posts as tenor and 
violincello. The second tenor, in the quintet, was allotted to 
Mr. Webb. 

Sig. Sivori was received with great enthusiasm, and his 
playing showed that his transatlantic trip had in no degree im- 
paired the beauties of his style and execution. He excelled in 
both quartets. The first, one of the simplest of the early set, 
was rendered with beautiful precision, great delicacy of style, 
and entire absence of affectation. The “ Razumowsky,” as 
its grander dimensions warrant, was delivered with a larger 
expression and a greater variety of effect. The fugued finale 
was given with prodigious accuracy, combined with the utmost 
fire and point. The allegro vivace (the first movement) was 
remarkable for the clearness with which the details were made 
to come out (‘sortir” is the French and better mode of ex- 
pression) from the general canvass, and the andante in A mi- 
nor, abounded in sentiment and passion. Signor Sivori’s 
performances were applauded “to the echo,” and his best 
friends could not have coveted for him a more successful 
rentrée, 

Mendelssohn’s quintet, heard for the fourth time in public, 
(Dando, Lucas, Ella, Rousselot) pleased in proportion to in- 
creased familiarity. It was marvellously well executed by 
M. Sainton (Sig. Sivori taking the second violin), and his 
coadjutors. Mr. Hill came out beautifully with the first tenor 
solo, but the “ holding-notes” in the andante-scherzando, for the 
second tenor, should have been a little louder; they were 
searcely audible. This delicious movement was welcomed with 
such a hearty and unanimous encore as we have seldom heard 
in a concert-room. 

M. Rousselot is going on bravely. While he is about 





Mendelssohn, however, let us suggest that the Posthumous 
Quartet in F minor has not been heard since last year, and 
that it will bear hearing again. We trust that all the seven- 
teen quartets will be presented in the course of the season, 
according to the original plan of the late Mr. Alsager, the 
founder of the Beethoven Quartet Society. Besides we want 
to hear them all; and would not miss one of them—not even 
the little «‘ Posthumous” in F—for “five pound” of the 
realm. 








MR. HULLAH'S MONTHLY CONCERTS. 


The sixth concert, at St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday the 
16th inst. presented an attractive programme. Haydn's 
oratorio, The Passion, or the Words of the Redeemer on the 
Cross, a work too seldom heard, was on the whole effectively 
rendered, the solo parts by Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Williams, 
Messrs Lockey and Whitworth. A ‘‘ Tantum ergo,” composed 
in 1847, by Rossini, on the occasion of the restitution to the 
Catholic religion of the church of St. Francisco at Bologna, a 
showy and theatrical composition, with many beauties and not 
much depth, followed, the solos, for two tenors and bass, being 
taken by Messrs. Lockey, T. Williams and Mr. Whitworth. 
This was better executed than the Passion. A “Sanctus,” 
« Hosanna,” and “ Benedictus,” by Charles Gounod, which 
were heard at the second concert, did not improve upon further 
acquaintance. Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit might serve 
asa motto for all Gounod's church music. Miss Kearns and 
Mr. Lockey took the solos, which are singularly unvocal and 
ineffective. It was quite refreshing to hear the flowing and 
simply noble Lauda Sion (“ Praise Jehovah”) of Mendelssohn 
after the empty noise of M. Gounod. This beautiful work 
improves on every hearing. It went very well, under the 
direction of Mr. Hullah, who was the first to introduce it in 
England, (in 1849 at Exeter Hall,) Mendelssohn having pre- 
sented him with the score. The solos were very carefully 
rendered by Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Williams, Messrs Lockey 
and Whitworth. 

At the seventh concert, besides a new work by Mr. Edward 
Fitzwilliam, and the Acis and Galatea by Handel, we are 
promised a great curiosity, in Carissimi’s oratorio of Jephtha. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The after Easter season brought back Lablache in his great 
part, Dulcamara, in Donzetti’s charming opera, L'Elisir 
d’ Amore, and Tuesday night was, in consequence, a carnival 
with the subscribers and habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Lablache’s mirth is, as it were, a Niagara, whose torrent pro- 
duces an incessant roar—a Nile, which in the season of rains, 
overflows its banks and inundates the plains. The great basso 
has long been one of the principal favourites of the opera with 
the London public, and is always welcomed back with the 
heartiest applause. His entrée on Tuesday night in the car 
was the signal for a general shout from all parts of the house 
which made the walls reverberate. Lablache’s voice is as 
grand and powerful as ever, and his acting as unctuous and 
rich. As a piece of eccentric comedy his Dulcamara is unsur- 
passed, excepting by his own Doctor Bartolo, which is the 
very ne plus ultra of humourous acting. 

Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez was the Adina, and a more 
arch, naive and piquante village coquet could hardly be ima- 
gined. The youthful cantatrice already exhibits a decided 
talent for comedy, and we hope to see her in many more cha- 
racters of this stamp. Her humour is genial and natural, and 
her animal spirits overflowing. The rusticity was admirably 
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assumed, without losing a particle of grace or ease. The sing- 
ing of Mdlle. Duprez was no less entitled to commendation. 
The music is excellently suited to the capabilities of a light 
and brilliant soprano, and affords abundant opportunity for the 
display of foriture. In the first aria, « Della crude] Isotta,” 
Madlle. Duprez introduced some cadenzas of a most elaborate 
and fanciful character, which were executed with singular 
precision and neatness. A passage of triplets, and a descend- 
ing chromatic scale, must be noted for facility and equality of 
delivery. The duet with Nemorino, ‘‘ Chiedi all’ aura lusing- 
hiera,” was charmingly sung by Mdlle. Duprez and Calzolari, 
and greatly applauded. The popular duo with Dulcamara, 
«Io son ricco,” was encored with boisterous applause. The 
duet in the second act, “‘O. quanto amore,” also with Dulca- 
mara, was no less admirable. Mdlle. Duprez made some 
capital points here. The words— 


“ La recetta é il mio visino, 
In quest’ occhi é l’elisir”— 


were given with infinite point, and drew down a well-merited 
round of applause. But the gem of the evening was decidedly 
the “ Prendi ; per me sei libero,” which Mdlle. Duprez sang 
to perfection. ‘The introductory passages were exceedingly 
brilliant and appropriate, and the expression infused into the 
aria was natural and touching. The voice of the young artist, 
also, was heard to greater advantage, having apparently 
gained strength and volume. Altogether this was an undeni- 
able accomplishment of art, and Mdlle. Duprez obtained a 
legitimate success, and was applauded to the echo. _In brief, 
we are inclined to set down Mdlle. Caroline Duprez’ Adina as 
her best performance, histrionic and vocal ; and so the audience 
appeared to think, for they recalled her at the end of the 
opera, and received her with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Calzolari was in excellent voice, and sang the music of 
Nemorino in his happiest manner. We have already alluded 
to the duet between Nemorino and Adina in the first act, and 
to the effect produced by both artists. To Calzolari’s graceful 
and finished singing much of this effect must be attributed. 
Not only here, but throughout the entire opera, the talented 
tenor distinguished himself by his perfect intonation, expres- 
sive phrasing, and pure style. The “ Una furtiva lagrima” 
was given with so much feeling and sentiment, as to elicit a 
rapturous encore. Calzolari, also, acted the part of Nemorino 
with great spirit and vivacity, although we are inclined to 
think he made the lover of the fair Adina a little trop rustique. 

Coletti appeared, for the first time we believe, in Belcore, 
and, albeit the part is somewhat too light and the music too 
florid for him, the performance indicated that carefulness 
and intelligence which invariably declare themselves in all he 
attempts. 

In some fragments of the Metamorphoses, M. Taglioni’s 
chef d’ceuvre, Carlotta Grisi danced and mimed to such veritable 
perfection that, late as was the hour, we cursed our stars that 
the whole ballet was not done, more especially the first act, 
which, as a combination of etherial dancing, and varied by 
expressive pantomine, is quite unparalleled. Carlotta is look - 
ing more charming and sylph-like than ever. The influenza 
has not hurt her. How could it, indeed? It lays its hands 
on her but to caress her. 

On Thursday Masaniello was repeated, and proved on the 
whole the best performance of that opera yet given. Signor 
Pardini, though not entirely recovered from his recent hoarse- 
ness, greatly improved in his singing, and was in high favour 
with the audience during the evening. He sang the barca- 
role admirably, and was encored, and honoured with a recall. 
The great duet. between Pardini and Massol produced a real 











furor. Massol was in glorious voice, and sang with more 
power than ever. The duet was encored with acclamations, 
and was demanded a third time, but, of course, not complied 
with. Madame Fiorentini sang very finely throughout. The 
cavatina, in the first act, appeared to us more decided and 
energetic than before. It is needless to add anything to our 
former encomiums on Mdlle. Monti, unless it be that in every 
subsequent performance new beauties are discoverable. 

The ballet was as excellent as before. The bolero and gua- 
racha were danced a marveille and encored. The performance 
passed of with great eclat. 

- To-night Mdile. Alaymo, or Alaimo—the printers have not 
yet made up their minds as to the correct orthography —makes 
her debut in Lucrezia Borgia. The fair artist has obtained a 
high reputation on the continent as a great dramatic singer. 
She is also reported as possessed of remarkable personal attrac- 
tions. Gardoni reappears in Genaro, and Signor Castanova, 
a new bass, makcs his debut in Gazella. 

Madame Sontag makes her rentrée, in the Figlia del Reggi- 
mento, on Tuesday. Her performance of Maria last year was 
one of the great hits of the season, and Mr. Lumley has judi- 
ciously selected that part for her first appearance this year. 
On Thursday Alary’s new opera, Le Tre Nozze, will be pro- 
duced, in honour of the inaugurationn of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, which takes place that day. This opera had a great 
success in Paris, owing to the pleasing character of the music 
and the strong cast of parts, which included Mesdames Sontag, 
Guiliani, and Ida Bertrand; Lablache, Gardoni, and Ferranti. 
The same cast is provided for Her Majesty's Theatre. 

A full rehearsal of Lucrezia Borgia took place yesterday, 
and Madlle. Alaimo produced a powerful sensation upon all 
who heard her. At the end of the first cavatina, the effect of 
her singing was so great as to elicit three enthusiastic volleys 
of applause from the orchestra. It is to be hoped that the 
influenza will keep his fell grip from the throat of the fair 
debulante, and not interfere with the fair promise of this 
evening’s success. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The first performance of the Huguenois this season, and 
Mario’s renirée in his celebrated part, Raoul de Nangis, at- 
tracted an overflowing audience on Tuesday evening. With 
two exceptions the cast was the same as last year—omitting 
the substitution of Mdlle. Bertrandi for Angri in the Page, the 
popular contralto having been seized with an attack of the 
prevailing epidemic. The exceptions were, Tagliafico in Ne- 
vers—Massol, the representative of last year, having left the 
establishment—and Polonini in St. Bris, Tagliatico havin 
given up that part to play Nevers. Grisi, Castellan, an 
Formes retained their roles. 

Mario was received with immense favour, and began his first 
song apparently in his finest voice, and we never remember to 
have heard him sing with more finish, or produce a greater 
effect ; but towards the end of the first act, and more especi- 
ally in the septuor in the Pré au Clercs scene, in the second, it 
was but too evident that Mario was not himself, and that the 
fell tyrant of the Spring, hight Sir Influenza, had dealt him 
a buffet in the regions of the @sophagus, and modified 
the voice that else would have charmed and enraptured the 
eager multitudes that hung upon his lips. Knowing this, and 
feeling this, Mario bore up long and manfully against every 
encroachment of the enemy ; all in vain, Sir Influenza was not 
to be balked of his prey, but laid his grasp more firmly on 
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Mario’s throat with every succeeding effort of the great tenor. 
As a matter of course, this contretemps threw a damp over the 
whole performance, and had not Grisi come nobly to the res- 
cue, there is no knowing what might have been the result. As 
if to make amends for the calamity that so ruthlessly had 
stricken down the powers of Mario, Grisi came out with a 
force and a power that literally were overwhelming. Sir 
Influenza, appeased by her majesty, and conciliated by her 
beauty, had spared her, nor touched one note of her silver 
voice. Grisi sang magnificently, and acted more than magni- 
ficently, and, could anything have made amends for the loss of 
Mario, such acting and such singing must have atoned for it. 
But Mario’s loss is not to be supplied nor atoned for, and so 
Grisi the glorious, the superb, could not altogether fill up the 
loss of Mario. The performance was, consequently, shorn of 
much of its ancient splendour, and the lovers of Mario and 
Meyerbeer had to indulge in speculations for this evening, 
when the second representation of the Huguenots will be 
given, and Mario, it is hoped, will have recovered from his 
indisposition. 

Castellan was in better voice than she has been since the 
first night, and sang with all her wonted sweetness and 
brilliancy. 

Formes, we think, was better even than last year in 
Marcel. His singing the “ Piff Paff” was powerful and im- 
pressive, although it failed to elicit an encore. His acting, 
too, was striking and forcible, although we fancy he ex- 
hibited still too great a fondness for the mystic and the subtle 
—a characteristic of his style. He was very fine in the Pré 
au Clercs scene, and sang the duet with Valentine splendidly. 

The indisposition of Mdlle. Angri led to our making the 
acquaintance of Mdlle. Bertrandi, a young singer from the 
Italian Opera at Berlin, who, at a few hours’ notice, undertook 
to play the part of Urbain. As Meyerbeer wrote the part 
originally for a soprano, the music fell into its proper place. 
Although indulgence was of course demanded for the 
young aspirant, very little was needed. She appeared quite at her 
ease, sang the romance, “ Nobil Signor,” with charming naiveté, 
and demonstrated that besides being a very excellent singer 
and a good musician, she possessed a flexible voice of the most 
agreeable quality. Mdlle. Bertrandi, of course, omitted the 
contralto air in A flat, which Meyerbeer composed expressly 
for Alboni, when that incomparable vocalist first undertook 
the part of the Page. She was warmly received by the audi- 
ence, and liberally applauded. A more valuable acquisition 
could hardly have been made by the theatre, which stood 
greatly in want of a comprimaria to replace Corbari. 

Altogether, the performance of the Huguenots was not so 
efficient as we have heard at Covent Garden. The chorus 
was somewhat disorderly. Tagliafico was an admirable sub- 
stitute for Massol, in Nevers, and Polonini was exceedingly 
active and intelligent in the part of St. Bris, although his en- 
thusiasm in singing the vocal points, led him occasionally into 
extremes. 

We cannot do better than conclude our notice of the Royal 
Italian Opera with the following article from a morning 
cotemporary :— 

* Last night Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavoto was given for 
the first time this season. The performance made good 
amends for the disappointment on Saturday week, The cast, 
with two exceptions, was the same as last year. A new tenor, 
Signor Stigelli, replaced Mario as Rambaldo, and Signor 
Rommi succeeded Massol in the small part of the Herald. It 
was one of those special evenings when everybody is well dis- 
posed, everybody zealous and able to do the very best. Such 


the present season, and a fairer opportunity could not have 
presented itself for strangers to judge of what the resources of 


the theatre are capable. Grisi, who essayed Alice for the 
first time a year ago, has now perfected her conception of 
the character, which henceforth may rank among her most 
admirable assumptions. The last two years will constitute 
an epoch in the life of this great dramatic singer. After . 
exhausting the Italian repertoire, and successfully appearing, 
during a long period of time, as absolute prima donna, both in 
the serious and comic styles, she has tried her talents in a wholly 
different sphere, and already made herself thorough mistress 
of two of the most celebrated parts in the school of Grand 
French Opera, Such facility betokens the universality that 
pertains alone to genius. Grisi’s Alice is as delightful from 
its prevailing simplicity as for its passion in the higher and 
more absorbing situations of the drama. The modest peasant, 
and the great heart of the woman, which beats for the com- 
panion of her childhood, are each represented with the ut- 
most truth ; and her performance, wholly without artifice, is as 
genuine and natural as it is impressive. Roberto is decidedly 
one of the most striking impersonations of Signor T'amberlik ; 
though graceful and effortless, it is a powerful piece of 
acting, remarkable for its vigour and romantic bearing. Few 
tenors can supply the stamina required for the music of this 
part, which is not merely difficult, but arduous, and in many 
respects ungrateful for the voice. But Signor Tamberlik 
sings it throughout with remarkable ease, and the ringing 
quality of his higher notes produces an effect, in many pas- 
sages, that may be said to belong to himself alone. Passing by 
certain mannerisms essentially Geirtaan in their exaggeration, 
the Bertram of Herr Formes is the real portrait of the demon- 
knight. In the scenes with Alice and Rambaldo he presents 
a wholly different exterior from that which marks his relations 
with Roberto, and while he justifies the suspicion and inward 
aversion of the peasant-girl, he does nothing to discredit the 
friendship and attachment of her foster-brother. His grand 
points are the scene in which he makes the compact with the 
demons, and the final trio with Alice and Roberto, where 
Bertram endeavours to make the latter sign the compact, his 
design being frustrated by the faith and devotion of Alice. 
The florid music of the Princess Isabella could hardly be 
vocalized with more brilliant fluency than by Madame Cas- 
tellan: and the duet with Roberto, in which the popular air 
* Roberto, O tu che’adoro !* (Robert, toi que j’aime ! ”) occurs 
as an ee: is delivered by that lady with remarkable feel- 
ing and expression. 

After the great hit made by Mario in the part of Rambaldo 
last year, the new tenor, Signor Stigelli, had a difficult task 
to perform ; but he accomplished it with great credit to him~ 
self, and was deservedly successful. He sang the romance, 
* Regnava un di in Normandia,” with pointed effect, and the 
duet with Bertram, in the second act, “Oh che onest’uom ,” 
still better. In the latter indeed, he displayed so much spirit, 
and such an excellent idea of the dramatic situation, that he 
was recalled before the audience with Herr Formes, at the 
end. Signor Stigelli has been known in England for two or 
three years as a concert singer, He is a German by birth, and 
has sung in most of the theatres in Italy. His voice isa 
tenore robusto, of fine quality and considerable power. The 
high notes are good, and he uses them effectively. His sing- 
ing is artistic and unaffected. A better acquisition could 
scarcely have been made, since the theatre was eminently in 
want of a second tenor, and Signor Stigelli is calculated to fill 
that place most effectively. 

‘* The praise we have accorded to the execution of the opera 





ultless ensemble has not been previously attained during 





in general last night leaves us little more to say. There were, 
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however, some points which came out with unusual effect, and 
among these the unaccompanied trio, “‘ Lo sguardo immobile,” 
for Alice, Roberto, and Bertram, was sung with a truth of in- 
tonation and a steadiness of accent by Grisi, Tamberlik and 
Formes that we have rarely heard surpassed. It was enthu- 
siastically encored. The duet for Roberto and Bertram in the 
same act, was also a performance of singular energy, and both 
artists were compelled to re-appear. Madame Castellan was 
unanimously applauded in * Robert, toi que j'aime ;” and the 
trio for Alice, Roberto, and Bertram, in which, the good tri- 
umphing over the evil principle, the climax of the opera is 
attained, was a worthy conclusion to one of the most efficient 
representations of Roberto il Diavolo we can remember. The 
‘orchestra and chorus, under Mr. Costa, left nothing to desire ; 
while the horrors of the resuscitation of the nuns, in the ruined 
cloisters, were agreeably relieved by the clever and sprightly 
dancing of Mademoiselle Louise Taglioni, as the abbess. At 
the fall of the curtain Madame Grisi, Signor Tamberlik, and 
Herr Formes were again summoned before the footlights, 
There was an excellent house.” 








Bramatic Bntelligence. 


Drury Lanz.—Schiller’s celebrated tragedy, The Robbers 
has been judiciously brought forward by Mr. Anderson 
at a time when the influx of the author’s countrymen into 
London will give additional interest to the production, while 
the deep and notorious enthusiasm of the great dramatist 
for Shakespere and the poets of this country certainly has 
not lessened the public curiosity to see this master-piece of 
the German school. 

The Robbers is too well-known to need detail or analysis. 
The great length of the work, and the inordinate speeches, 
rendered considerable curtailment necessary ; but amply and 
judiciously as this has been effected, some of the scenes, how- 
ever, and many of the speeches are still too long. For exam- 
ple, Karl’s lament over the innocence of his childhood, finely 
wrought as it is, has an epic, rather than a dramatic, interest, 
and fails in its due effect on the stage. The curse and the oath 
of vengeance on his brother, also uttered over the body of his 
father, in the last seene, have the same fault of being spun-out 
and attenuated ; while the unceasing and violent appeals to 
the Deity might judiciously be omitted. 

On the other hand, we were disappointed at the omission of 
the scene, in the fourth act, between the hero and Amelia, 
which deprives the action of the variety and relief—the want 
of which are its chief defects. | With these drawbacks, the ar- 
he performance, and stage effects, were as excellent as 
could be desired. 

_Mr. Anderson in Karl has found a character well suited to 
his bold and manly style. The noble heart, crushed by false- 
hood and injustice, seeking refuge from its wrongs in crime 
and outlawry—and at bitter war with itself—was delineated 
with a force and versatility which were highly creditable to 
the actor. The scene at the end of the second act—in which 
Karl desires his comrades to give him up to the officers of the 
law—is the best in the piece, and was the most effective in 
the acting. Mr. W. West gave a forcible and picturesque 


sketch of the small, though not unimportant, part of Rolla. 
Miss Gilbert’s enunciation wants fluency and ease; but she 
looked well, and upon the whole played with taste and feeling. 
The forest scenery is beautiful in the extreme, and the stage 
arrangements are executed with the utmost care and com- 
pleteness. 


Harmarxet.—The Easter entertainment commenced here 








with The Lady of Lyons, and finished with a new burlesque 
by the Brothers Brough, entitled Arline, founded on the 
Bohemian Girl, Balfe’s most popular opera. The notion of 
constructing a burlesque on an opera is, we believe, novel. It 
is also good, as it holds forth a double advantage—the music 
being obnoxious to travestie as well as the plot. The choice 
of the Brothers Brough on the present occasion was not en- 
tirely felicitous. The Bohemian Girl is undoubtedly one of 
the most popular and well-known of English operas, but the 
story is not sufficiently peculiar, pointed, nor elevated—the 
higher the subject, the better the burlesque—and never excited 
interest enough to fix it indelibly on the public mind, although, 
thanks to Balfe’s music, it had an unprecedented run in 
England, and still enjoys a high reputation in Germany, and 
various parts of the Continent. The fortunes of Arline are 
very pretty fortunes, but not broadly distinguished from the 
fortunes of Matilda of Hungary, and other heroines of the 
Bunnish operatic era, which, at that period, were so much in 
vogue. In taking the Bohemian Girl as the basis of their new 
burlesque the Brothers Brough were led by the consideration 
that they had chosen a subject of great interest, and one per- 
feetly familiar to playgoers. We will not quarrel about the 
first proposition, but we contend that the Brothers Brough 
have been led into an error in the second. There are few 
theatrical people who have not a thorough recollection of most 
of the airs in the Bohemian Girl ; a great many who have not 
the remotest idea of the story. The piece on which an extra« 
vaganza is founded, should be as transparent as crystal in the 
construction, as well as interesting and well known. We 
have much respect for Mr. Bunn’s poetry, and no mean opinion 
of his dramatic tact, but with all due deference, his book of the 
Bohemian Girl is not captivating at a first hearing. From 
such materials, and in the teeth of such impediments, the 
Brothers Brough, nevertheless, achieved an undoubted success 
—not such a success, certainly, as that which followed Prince 
Camaralzaman, Ivanhoe, The Sphinx, and other efforts of their 
joint pens, but such as must be termed unanimous and hearty. 

Mr. Bunn’s plot is followed closely. The chief characters 
are preserved and the principal incidents remain unchanged. 
Count Arnheim, the heavy bass who did “ The heart bow’d 
down” in the original, becomes a heavy butcher, and is played 
with extreme unction by Mr. James Bland ; Count Florestine 
retains most of his normal characteristics, and is represented 
by Mrs. L. S. Buckingham, who exhibits her pretty figure 
advantageously in a handsome and a becoming costume ; 
Thaddeus, the hero, transmuted into a runaway Pole, whe 
flies his country and the embraces of sheritfs’ officers, is acted 
and sung in a most spirited manner by Miss P. Horton, who 
introduces to the audience their umquile favorite, “ When 
other lips,” with new and strikmg words; and Arline, the 
heroine, one of Bunn’s most vivifying creations, has found a 
most lively, and arch, and coquettish, and sweetly vocal re« 
presentative in the charming Annie Romer. Mr. H, Bedford 
figures as the Queen of the Gipsies, and presents an unusually 
small waist (for a man), and a decided notion of burlesque 
acting. Buckstone officiates as prime minister, alias Devilshoof, 
alias “‘ the Kinchin,” who supplies Her Majesty with subtle 
and ambitious hints on the art of replenishing her treasury 
and larder, and has no misgivings as to the mode of procura- 
tion. Buckstone is the life and soul of the piece, and has a part 
admirably written for him: indeed we remember no extrava- 
ganza in which he comes out with more decided force and 

oint. 

. The music introduced from the Bohemian Girl is well 
selected and amply treated. Of this, however, the Brothers 
have not made a marked feature, there being but two or three 
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songs, and one chorus given. Balfe’s music, we fancy, might 
have been more copiously administered, and with good effect. 
Still we must not complain of the musical selection, 
seeing that we had popular specimens from Rossini, Bellini, 
Jullien, Bishop, Macfarren, and Brother Jonathan, which 
afforded abundant opportunity to the authors for displaying 
their talent in the concoction of pithy and allusive versicles. 
The hints were pungent and frequent, and had reference to 
the most popular topics of the day, some of which excited roars 
of laughter. The dresses and scenery were rich and entirely 
new, and the mise en scene goodly and well managed. 

The whole passed off excellent well, all the performers were 
called for, and Mr. Buckstone had the honor of announcing the 
new Bohemian Girl for repetition every evening amid general 
and generous applause. 

Princess’ THeatre.—After the thirty-fourth performance 
of Mr. Bourcicault’s truly beautiful play of Love in a Maze 
on Monday evening, this establishment gave birth toa new 
burlesque founded on a tale of Washington Irving, and called 
The Alhambra—or the Three Beautiful Princesses, the father- 
ship of which is ascribed to Mr. Albert Smith of funny fame 
and facetious facility ; and we rejoice to announce that the 
theatre-mother is doing as well as can be expected after giving 
to the world as healthy and promising an offspring as ever 
fattened on the milk of human kindness, which flows so freely 
from the breasts of a holiday audience. The piece had “ an 
honest and noble success,” * and serve it right, and the theatre 
is nightly crowded with laughing witnesses of its triumph. 
To describe it would puzzle a conjuror—how then may we 
(who are only conjurors insomuch as we conjure our “ patient 
readers,” including the “ constaut” to exercise constancy in 
their patience, whensoever, as now, a duty of difficulty devolves 
upon us) hope to accomplish a description without the chance 
of puzzling that portion of the enlightened British public 
which reads the Musical World, no less than the accomplish- 
ment puzzles ourselves? Echo answers ‘“*‘ How?” Therefore 
it is evident that Echo, the mysterious maiden of the moun- 
tains, will not help us, and therefore the task being worth the 
trial, we emulate the great wizard of any point of the con- 
juring compass, and enter upon the ultimate analysis of Father 
Smith’s most curious compound of fact and fiction, reason and 
rhyme, puns and pageantry, zoology, erostation, incantation, 
dancing, dialogue, singing and music, (vide Boarding School 
Prospectus), and “last not least in our dear love,” as well 
wishers of the management, “ drawing included.” First, then, 
we have Will’o the Wisp perambulating Brompton-square, 
and “ holding the candle” to a host of devils, impersonated by 
the corps de ballet, the assembled “ Fairies of all Nations.” 
Then we have Mrs. Keeley “in propria persona” going home to 
No. 18 in the Square aforesaid, pondering on the product of a 
piece for Easter “like an ex-king, without a Subject.” Then 
we have an incantation replete with repartee and smacking 
of smartness, which summons Mr. Flexmore in the character 
of Le Diable Boiteux, and this “ crutched friar” introduces 
to the Manageress (whose wedded state will prevent her from 
ever being a Missmanager) Mr. W. Irving, as a worthy, 
more worthy her attention than all the nine worthies of old. 
Mrs. K. resolves to profit by the introduction, and takes the 
Tales of the Alhambra with her in doors where Mr. Keeley, 
impatient, iscalling her to supper, prepared to give him a 
curtain lecture of the most interesting sort. Meantime, 
Asmodeus performs an acronautic excursion in a balloon over 
the Crystal Palace, London, Dover, Calais, &c., &c., till he 


+ + *® The expression 
han his judgment. 


is from a writer whose influence we respect more 





arrives at the Alhambra. Then we have Mr. Harley as Baba, 
who sings a comic song, the chief object of which as regards 
the development of the drama, appeared to be encored—and 
it attained its end. This end ended, we had a procession, the 
members whereof were of multiple magnificence and ay soo 
cent multiplicity. We are now in the presence of Mr. Wynn 
as King Mohammed, and of Misses Murray, Carlotta Leclerq, 
and Mary Keeley, as the three beautiful princesses and daugh- 
ters of the aforesaid. Then we have a new reading of the 
first scene of King Lear with his daughters three, wherein 
Mr. Wynn’s imitation of the great tragedian whose recent 
setting will for many a long day shed its glory on the 
dramatic art—was equally unlike anything that we have. 
seen before, and inimitable by all who may come after. 
O genius! how does thy brightness as it reaches its horizon 
lengthen the shadows of all whom thou leavest behind thee! 
But this was nothing todo with either the Princess’ or the 
three princesses who hold their “at Home” there, six nights 
a week. To proceed—a Moorish hero announces that he 
has taken prisoners three Christian Knights, and that he 
is perfectly weak from the violence of the encounter, upon 
which Baba corrects him with the observation that 


“Three nights don’t make a week.” 


Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Wigan, and Mr. Keeley then appear as 
the three Christian Knights,and are straightway condemned to 
the bowstring, and on their being reprieved, Baba remarks 
that “ Its noose is good news for them.” Then the princesses 
fall in love with the knights, and the knights coincide with 
their emotion ; then the knights are thrown into slavery ; then 
Mr. Flexmore appears as a monkey, and performs many illus- 
trations of the natural history of this animal ; then Miss Le- 
clerq performs a duet for feet and voice, the former executing 
the pedal part, the latter the vocal ; then Miss Robinson and 
Mr. Harley perform a duet, in which both dance and both 
sing, and this, like the last-named morceau, was eagerly re- 
demanded ; then the Spirit of the Fountain (a kind of “ cold 
without” of the supernatural world) delivers to one of the 
princesses a magic lyre; then Mr. Wigan appears as a shoeblack, 
and gives an interesting illustration of domestic economy ; then 
there is a Moorish fete, to illustrate which we have a brilliantly 
effective influx of gas; then Mademoiselle Auriol dances a 
pas mauresque in her usually delightful manner, and is accord- 
ing encored ; then Mr. Flexmore gives an elegant extract from 
the last Christmas pantomime, in the shape of a pas comique, 
and here, for the first time in our experience, we wish Mr. 
Flexmore less, for we thought his performance quite like a 
discharged housemaid, decidedly “ out of place,”—we were in 
the minority, however, for it was vociferously encored ;— then 
Mrs. Keeley and Miss Leclerq dance the Gorlitza, an illustra- 
tion of the progress of fashion in the Terpsichorean art; then 
Mr. Wigan dad Mr. Keeley perform many acrobatic feats as 
The bounding bricks of Babylon—and here this fund of funni- 
ments truly attains its climacteric, for it would be purely im- 
possible to transcend the exquisite absurdity of this display. 
Everything seems to lose its zest after this last prodigy of pre- 
posterousness,—the storm in the mountains, the second incan- 
tation, the second aeronautic excursion (this time on the magic 
carpet, from the story of the Peri Banon, in the Arabian 
Nights), the second condemnation of the bowstring, the revo- 
lution, and even the gorgeous galley that transports the three 
princesses and their champions to Christendom, however ex- 
citing and spirit-stirring they might, and doubtless would 
have been had they been more propitiously posed, were evi- 
dently in their present position unfortunately imposed upon 
the persevering patience of the public. Some considerable 
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excision was obviously necessary to this latter portion of The 
Alhambra on Monday, and the exciseman having fulfilled his 
office, we will gage’our pen that the spirit of the whole in being 
thus improved will be above proof for the future. The scenery, 
for which this piece afforded unusual scope, was eminently 
effective ; the costumes were costly and characteristic ; the 
music was most pertinently chosen from the most applicable tunes 
in popular familiarity ; the overture was a decided work of 
nature, for it was unquestionably the most artless production 
we have for a long time witnessed. Of the acting what needs 
be said, since we have named the names of the operators? 
Suffice, that each exerted himself according to his wont, and 
that the admirers of each will rarely find enough to admire 
in every of them. On the whole, we may sincerely congratu- 
late Mr. Albert Smith on having added another to his count- 
less successes, and we shall for the future look for his Easter 
absurdity, knowing it to be as indispensable to the religious and 
social observances of the season, as Hot Cross Bunns and 
Greenwich Fair. 

Ape.rut.—The little drama of “‘ Marie Ducange ” has been 
in company with the new Easter piece brought forward here for 
the holidays, and exhibits some unusually excellent acting of 
Madame Celeste. The new holiday production is entitled 
“O’Flannagan and the Fairies,” and introduces us to Mr. Hud- 
son as a sort of Irish Teetotaler who, having promised his be- 
trothed bride, on pain of dismissal, that he will leave off 
drinking and fighting, is induced to go to a fair, where, hav- 
ing got into a fight in defence of an old witch, (his bride elect 
in disguise), returns home reeling drunk, and is thrown by 
the fairies into a dream ; during which, his propensities lead- 
ing him into a wine-cellar, he is arrested as a burglar, con- 
demned, and carried in a cart, up in the air, to the place of 
execution. He is relieved from his painful vision by his bride 
and his companions, who in their wedding dresses, awaken 
him to take him to church. Being thus forgiven and made 
happy, the honest young Irishman once more promises refor- 
mation, not without a suspicion on the part of the audience at 
least, that his amended promise will not turn out to he worth 
much more than his broken one. The music is selected chiefly 
from Irish airs. The dresses and scenery have the costliness, 
and the dances and grouping the taste and variety, which al- 
ways characterize these productions at the Adelphi. Mr. 
Hudson plays with his usual rattling vivacity and humour. 
Among the other performers, Miss Ellen Chaplin the fair- 
haired, and Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam the dark-eyed, looked, 
sung, and played as well as ever. Miss Collins was encored 
in a pretty Irish melody. The piece has been received by full 
audiences with the most decided marks of approval. 

Sapter’s Wetts.—This theatre re-opened on Monday 
with “The Merchant of Venice,” and the popular extrava- 
ganza of “ Fortunio,” evincing in the production of the latter 
piece, a change in the policy which has hitherto governed 
this theatre. 

Surrry.—There exist a number of lugubrious-minded in- 
dividuals, who go about like birds of ill-omen, predicting the 
speedy decline of the English drama. If we are to attach any 
credit to what they assert, we must feel horrified at hearing 
how long the stage has been on its last legs, and our horror 
can only be surpassed by our amazement that it has managed 
to stand erect so many years upon such a weak foundation. 
The public, these gentlemen inform us, will not patronise the- 
atrical amusements now-a-days, and they account for this in 
all ways except the right one. They inform us that we have 
no longer a George III, who visits the theatre three or even 
four times a week—that the race of actors is extinct— 
« Ah, Sir, you should have seen John Kemble! "that the 





Operas, like a couple of gigantic Upas trees, overshadow the 
English stage with their poisonous gloom—and lastly, that our 
present authors cannot write like their predecessors. On this 
head, these would-be histrionic undertakers, who are so anxious 
to see the National Drama dead and buried are wrong, most 
lamentably wrong. Our present authors do write like their 
predecessors, and unfortunately, too much so. They imitate 
them servilely in everything, and ¢his is the real cause of their 
want of success. The public is a good natured monster, but 
toujours perdriz is too much of a good thing, and someliow or 
other, it will no more be contented with the same eternal mo- 
del in a play, than the most amiable lady of our acquaintance 
would put up with a bonnet always of the same fashion. Plays 
as well as bonnets must discard the ancient shapes which used 
to delight our grandmothers, and adopt new ones if they would 
command the patronage of the present enlightened age. 

The fact is one which modern dramatists and managers 
have not only disregarded but strenuously endeavoured to dis- 
prove, with what success, the treasurers of the different metro- 
politan theatres will be most aieie to testify. A few 
hardy free-thinkers in art, however, have presumed to imagine 
that something new would not be so bad, and that poetic beau- 
ties, however great intrinsically, are not quite sufficient to 
form a play of themselves. These hardy levellers have dared 
to insinuate that a pearl necklace could not very well be manu- 
factured without a string to connect the several beads, and 
that interest might supply the place for string to the incidents 
and characters of adrama. According to every principle of 
art they were of course wrong; but somehow or other, the 
stupid public does not see the matter in this light, and we 
should not be surprised if the immense success which attended 
the production of «« The Czarina, or Ivan the Armourer,” last 
Monday night at the Surrey Theatre, were to make a great 
number of perverts from the true faith. 

The authors of this specimen of the new-fangled school had 
but the same feelings and passions to work on, which have 
been at the command of every great legitimate author who 
has sent his manager to ponder over the sublimities of the old 
school in the classic solitude of the Queen’s Bench; but they 
connected their characters with such a deep and well-sustained 
chain of interest, that the audience followed scene after scene 
with breathless anxiety; their curiosity rising with each suc- 
cessive act 


“ As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on,” 


until, at the fall of the curtain, the house rang with long and 
spontaneous burts of hearty applause. 

The action of the drama passes in Russia, when under the 
sway of Elizabeth II.(Mrs. Rignold). This princess has an 
Italian favourite, Cornaro Pitts (Mr. Shepherd), who, like 
many other favourites, is playing false to his sovereign, since 
he is carrying on an intrigue with Meta (Miss Fielding), who 
has been adopted by Jvan (Mr. Creswick), to whom she is be- 
trothed. Cornaro Pitti is influenced, however, by something 
more than mere love ; he has obtained information that Meta 
is entitled to immense wealth, and this secret is also known 
to a Jew spy (Mr. Mead), who threatens to divulge it, but 
asks such a price for his silence that Cornaro stabs him and 
flies. Zvan happens to be passing, and learns from the Jew 
the machinations of the Italian against Meta. A very power- 
fully written scene then follows, in which Ivan threatens to 
accuse Cornaro, who has returned, of murder. The latter 
retorts the charges upon him, and as there are no means of 
proving who is really the assassin, and as Cornaro is aware of 
the immense power of the favourite, he asserts the latter in 
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burying the Jew’s body beneath the ice of the Neva, and the 
act closes on their mutual vows of vengeance. 

In the following acts, the interest still increases. The 
Empress is informed of Cornaro’s perfidy, and, in her first 
burst of rage, informs Jvan that he may be revenged by ac- 
eusing Cornaro of having taken part with him in a plot against 
her life. van, although aware he is signing his own death- 
warrant as well, consents, and the favourite is condemned to 
death. As soon as sentence is pronounced, however, the Em- 
press relents ; like our own Elizabeth with the unfortunate 
Essex, she vacillates between her affection and her rage, 
until the former predominates, In the meanwhile, however, 
the Populars become impertinent, and cry aloud for at least 
one victim. A prisoner covered with a black veil is led to 
execution, but whether Cornaro or Jvan is unknown. At this 
point the anxiety of every person in the house fully equalled 
that supposed to be felt by the Dramatis Persone, until the 
appearance of Juan, who rushes in and falls at Meta’s feet, 
gave the audience an opportunity of showing how deeply they 
had been moved, and how greatly they were pleased, 

Such is a short and imperfect outline of this exciting work. 
The authors, Messrs. Angus B. Reach and Morris Barnett, 
have shown great skill in the construction of their charpente; 
as a natural consequence each scene rises out of the preceding 
one as a necessary consequence, and the attention of the spec- 
tator is held enthralled to the conclusion. The dialogue is 
nervous and concise, and most remarkable for the extreme 
felicity the authors have shown in adapting it to the various 
characters. 

Where all were so good, it appears almost invidious to men- 
tion any particular persons, but we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our gratification at Mr. Creswick’s impersonation of 
Ivan. Last Monday must have convinced him that great 
characters—great effects—and great triumphs are to be foundin 
what is termed the romantic school, as well as in the pages of 
what are called our classic dramatists. The scenery was most 
beautiful—the dresses gorgeous and correct—the dances, pro- 
cessions, and music excellent, and the house densely crowded. 
In conclusion, we trust that Messrs. Angus Reach and Morris 
Barnett will persevere as they have begun, and very soon pro- 
duce another piece equal to T'he Czarina. 

[Lest it should be concluded from certain passages in our 
reporter’s notice, that we prefer the “new” school to the 
“old,” the “ romuntic” to the “ classic,” let us make profes- 
sion of faith to the contrary —Ed. M. W.] 

Maky-LE-BoNE.—The Easter novelties here are a new 
piece called The Stringer, depicting the adventures of a 
gang of robbers, whose leader, having too much humanity for 
his trade, protects his victims from the more atrocious violence 
of his comrades. The piece progresses with interest through a 
series of robberies—the capture, imprisonment, and escape of 
the leader—his re-capture, reprieve, and reformation. Then, 
among the performers, we have Mr. James Johnstone, as 
effective as ever; Miss Fanny Williams, pretty and graceful ; 
Mrs. Henry Vining and Miss Eliza Travers, the latter with 
a part unworthy of her, Messrs. Oxberry and Wild, well 
known for their powers of broad humour. The little farce of 
The Two Pages followed, but the gods were so clamour- 
ous for their Easter offering that we can depose to no more 
than that Miss Annie Lonsdale, who played the principal 
page, looked exceedingly well, and seemed to be playing with 
spirit and natveté. The new Burlesque presents us with the 
loves of Bacchus (Miss Fanny Williams,) and Ariadne (Miss 
Eliza Travers), who with Hymen and Mercury, Momus and 
the drunken Silenus, carry on the dialogue through a series 
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of puns and merry conceits, some of them, to be sure, a little 
the worse for wear, which will, doubtless, float the piece down 
the stream of popular favour for the period commonly allotted 
to the existence of these holiday ephemera. 

Oxtymprc—The Easter piece at this house is formed upon 
the basis of a popular subject and rejoices in the title of a 
well known character “Sir Roger de Coverley.” As far as 
scenery and dresses are concerned all is unexceptionable ; in 
fact, it is never otherwise at this theatre, and due credit should 
always be given to those parties whose attention is directed 
to those departments in pieces of a description such as this, for 
any flagrant departure from their truthful character is more 
apparent than in classical costumes which admit of a greater 
and more unknown variety. Addison’s Spectator is of course 
the spring from which the writer has taken his materials and 
although a more fertile and dramatic source might have been 
found, he has succeeded in adapting the characters for stage 
effect, and by introducing other personages he has embraced a 
more enlarged plot than would have been appropriate 
for the Olympic stage had Addison been strictly adhered to. 

We must say at the same time that the subject is not feli- 
citous, the wit somewhat partial and meagre, and if not for 
the admirable acting of its dramatis persone the piece would 
have waxed heavy. In fact curtailment at present is absolutely 
necessary in order to insure a lengthened run. 

As far as possible Addison has been worked, Sir Roger, 
Will Honeycombe, and the other individuals being adopted ; 
and an underplot of the Gipsy tribe with their vernacular 
slang, is introduced with startling effects in fighting, burglary, 
and poisoning together with other low lived peculiarities creating 
a dramatic effect at the conclusion of sundry scenes which may 
be called “ telling.” 

Farren as Sir Roger although having little to do or say is 
highly effective, while Compton and Farren Junr. keep the 
audience’s risible faculties in action. Mr. and Mrs Leigh{Murray 
as the leading gipsies are admirable, and Miss Howard and 
the other Farren look and act, the one deliciously and the 
the other admirably. Last though not least Mrs. Stirling as 
the Widow flirts, and chatters, and laughs, and smiles, until 
the sober are startled with the reality, and the jovial enchanted 
with her mirth-stirring representation. The house was not so 
full as we could have wished. H. L. 


— — 


LUCAS v. BEALE. 


This was an action tried before the Lord Chief Justice in 
which the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

Mr. Keating, Q.C., now moved to set aside the nonsuit and 
for a new trial. The action was brought in assumpsit by the 
plaintiff as one of 80 performers of the orchestra of Covent 
Garden Opera, on behalf of himself and the other performers, 
to recover 1,280/., their arrears of salary, and was brought 
against Mr. Beale, the manager after Mr. Delafield became in- 
solvent. On behalf of the orchestra the plaintiff wrote to 
Mr. Beale, saying they would forego their salaries to the end 
of the season (1849) if the arrears were paid up. To this 
Mr. Beale assented, and said he would open the “ treasury ” 
to pay on a given day. It was objected at the trial that the 
whole of the persons claiming payment ought to have joined 
in the action, and that Mr. Lucas was not, therefore the pro- 
per plaintiff. It was also objected that Mr. Beale was only 
acting as the manager and agent of another, and he was not 
the proper defendant. On the first objection the plaintiff was 
nonsuited. Mr. Keating now contended that the contract en~ 
tered into by Mr, Lucas with Mr. Beale?might be considered 
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as the contract of Mr. Lucas acting on the part of the whole 
body of the performers, or as the several contract of each, and 
that they ought to have another opportunity of trying the case, 

The Court were unanimously of opinion that there was no 
ground for disturbing the nonsuit. Rule refused. 


BARNUM AND JENNY LIND. 


Q. Why will Barnum and Jenny never fall out? 
A. Because he is always for-getting, and she is always 
for-giving. 





Rebtelws of Ntustc. 
“THREE. GERMAN MELopres,” For THE PIANOFORTE.—Tran- 
scribed by Ignaz Tepesco. Op. 45.—Wessel & Co. 


Although these little pieces are marked Op. 45, the name of the 
composer is new to us. Herr Tedesco, however, enjoys, we are 
told, a high reputation abroad as a composer of light and agreeable 
music for the piano.. The “ Three German Melodies ” are favour- 
able examples of his style. They are neither too difficult nor too 
easy ; the tunes are very pleasing and familiar, and their arrange- 
ment in the shape of brief fantasias, is elegant and unpretending. 
Of the set before us we prefer No. 1., in G flat, “ The Cottage,” 
(Dass Huichen) which embodies one of the sweetest and home- 
liest of the German national melodies, and No, 3, in E flat, 
“Lorely,” which while equally graceful is more brilliant and ex- 
pressive. No. 2,in B flat, “ ‘Trtre Love,” is easier and shorter 
than either of its companions. It possesses less absolute musical 
interest, but its simplicity is the result of intention, not the off- 
spring of meagre invention. 

We recommend these little pieces of Herr Tedesco as something 
new and acceptable in the shape of teaching music. 

Spirit oF Love, (GEIST DER LIEBE). CANZONE, Composed by 
CuaRinA THALIA MACFARREN—Cramer, Beale, & Co. 

This is a very charming, we scruple not to say, a beautiful song, 
and one of such merit as few lady-composers are in the habit of 
giving to the world. ‘The poetry tells of the stillness of evening, 
the rising of the evening star, and the influence of the “ Spirit of 
Love,” wherever the pulse of nature beats, in the stream where 
each wave flows into another wave, in the wood where each leaf 
locks itself within another leaf; the Spirit is then invoked to lead 
the chosen one to her betrothed, and the moral of the whole is, 
that one love-look from the beloved brightens the earth with the 
splendour of heaven. The general feeling of this poem is fully 
infused in the music, and the particular rendering of each phrase 
truthful and poetical. Apart from the expression of the words, 
to succeed in which is no mean thing, the song has musical points 
of much interest— such, tor instance, as the manner in which the 
episode in E major is introduced in the third page, and the subse- 
quent return of the original subject in the minor of the same 
tonic. The melody is essentially vocal, and likely to produce, in 
the hands of an intelligent singer, a marked effect upon every in- 
telligent audience. We shall Took with pleasure for some further 
examples of Madame Macfarren’s talent for composition. 


Tue Goritza, Dedicated to Miss Eleanor Jeffreys. W. 
;GRILLIERS, D’Almaine and Co. 

Another Gorlitza (not ¢a) without the permission of M. Varin. 
What says Mr. Byrn? Mr. Grilliers, more communicative than 
his brother Gorlitz-¢-makers, has topt his music with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of the dance, which we insert with many pro- 
testations. of gratitude. 

Description.—“ The Gorlitza is a new and fashionable dance 
which has lately been introduced in Paris and London by some of 
the most eminent professors. It is somewhat slow, is ced in 
couples in the same manner as the Polka, Schottische, &. It 
consists of four steps only, one of which is the Polka Mazurka ; 
it can easily be acquired by those who are accustomed to the 
fashionable dances.” 

How now, Mr. Byrn?—how now, M. Varin? What say you 





to “some of the most eminent professors?’ Here is a matter 
for your consideration. Fall to, devour, and may you have a good 
digestion. Mr. Grilliers, as far as our conception takes us, in the 
composition of his Gorlitza, whichis very sparkling, tuneful, and 
rhythmic, has not in any way availed himself of the inspiration 
of M. Varin. ‘There are no “blinds” to shut out the Fight of 
originality. And yet, as a piece of dance music, we must confess 
that we greatly prefer it to the Gorlitza of M. Varin, whose per- 
mission has not been asked, and whose bars have not been bor- 
rowed. We congratulate Mr. Grilliers on having manufactured 
aGorlitza which is catching without being common, and fluent 
without being fussy. 


THe SonG oF THE Brrp,"’ Words by CARL RosenBerG, Music 
by E. J. Lover. Jullien and Co. ; 


Talk of German lieder, here is an English song, a ballad in 
three couplets, which, whether for the genuine simplicity and 
freshness of its theme, or the exquisite finish of its accompani- 
ment, may vie, not only with the best of Schubert, or Weber, but 
what is better, with those still more fine inspirations of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, the real kings of German. folk-song. 
We have seen few short and unambitious lyrics during the last 
few years more thoroughly adapted to display the talent and 
expression of a skilful concert vocalist, or move the feelings of an 
intelligent audience than this little gem, from the pen of one of 
our most accomplished and fertile musicians. We recommend it 
especially to tenor singers— English, German, French, and Italian. 
It would suit Mario, as well as the beautiful song from Elijah, 
which first introduced him as an English singer to an English pub- 
lic at Birmingham ; or it would suit the fou Tamberlik in one 
of his softer moments ; or it would do very well for the new and 
successful tenor, Stigelli, who, by the way, is one of the best lied 
singers of Germany, and, moreover, roe English fluently : bet- 
ter than all, perhaps, would it go to the stirring tones of our Bri- 
tish Sims Reeves. Nor do we wish to exclude our lady vocalists, 
whom we need not signalize by name. Bref—if Mr. Loder’s 
“ Bird” sing not his song in every chamber where a pianoforte and 
a voice can be combined we shail be sorry, not for the song itself, 
but for the singers who shall fail to sing it. 


“Davip,’— A Sacrep ORATORIO—By CHARLES EDWARD 
Horstey. ADDISON. 


We have received a letter from the composer of David, which 
is no less ee gratifying to us, than interesting as an ex- 
planation of the intention carried out in a very important feature 
of the work. The composer's explanation is the best possible 
comment on his work ; and we therefore think it the best justice 
to Mr. Horsley to print his letter. G. A. M. 


“My dear Macfarren,—I should deprive myself of a pleasure if 
I did not take the earliest opportunity, after an absence of some 
days from London, of thanking you very heartily for the sincere 
and candid criticism of David, in the last number of the Musical 
World. It is at all times refreshing to a musician to find his 
labours appreciated by those who thoroughly understand his 
craft, but more especially is it so in these days, when, as it ap- 
pears to me, certain London critics are bent either upon annihilating 
the whole race of English composers (unless, indeed, they are 
content at aiming at no higher standard than is to be found in 
the composition of glees and madrigals), or else, being influenced 
by still more unworthy motives, they allow these unenviable 
feelings to get the better of their judgment. 

“ Of your praise and censure of my work, I will say nothing ex- 
cept to thank you for both. 

“ There are, however, two points which require explanation. 

“1st. As regards what you call a ‘Chorale.’ Some years ago 
I taught the daughter of a Rabbi, and with this gentleman I had 
many interesting conversations respecting the musical service of 
the synagogue. He sang me many melodies which were very 
striking, especially some, which, tu me, bore a great resemblance 
to the Lutheran tunes, Uges enquiring the origin of these he 
assured me they had been handed down from time immemorial, 
and by some were supposed to have been used at the dedication 
of the temple in the time of Solomon, When therefore I came to 
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that part of David in which I attempt to illustrate the carrying of 
the ark to its appointed place, I thought I was justified in writing 
a tune which bore some resemblance to what I was told was 
Jewish music, and hence the origin of this ‘Chorale’ if it can be 
so called. ‘To quote a musical authority, I would refer to parts 
of Elijzh and Athalie, which, I think, are constructed on a similar 
principle. 

“ As regards the tune itself, I always thought it was my own, 
until I discovered (some months after I had written it) the first 
phrase in an old psalm tune called, ‘St. Thomas,’ in a Psalter dated 
1590 or thereabouts, but I was not at all aware until I read your 
review, that it was at all traceable to any ‘Grandmama’s ditty.’ 

“2Qndly. I must plead guilty to the harmonic progressions to 
which you object, as I consider them anything but faults. I will 
not, however, enter into any discussion on this subject, as our 
harmony might end in ‘ unresolved discord.’ 

“Once more thanking you for your review, and trusting that in 
my next large work I shall avoid many of the faults I as well as 
others find in ‘ David,’ 

“ Believe me, my dear Macfarren, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ CHARLES Epwarb Horstey. 
“@. A. Macfarren, Esy, 

“P.S. You are quite at liberty to make any public use of this 

letter, if you think it worth while so to do. 


“ Kensington, April 24th 1851.” 








Foreign. 


New Orveans.—The 7'rue Delia, now that Jenny Lind 
and Barnum have departed, and there is no more money to be 
received, has seized the occasion to assert its independence, and 
peppers the Nightingale ina sumup. In this strain runs his 
preposterous palaver :— ‘ She possesses power of voice all but 
unrivalled, a fine knowledge of music, and rare operatic talent ; 
but she wants sincerity, and fails to touch the feelings or touch 
the passions of her auditory. Her English ballad singing is 
Opera burlesque ; deficient alike in pathos, sentiment, and pas- 
sion, which we regard quite as much a defect of her vocal or- 
ganization as of imperfect knowledge of the alien language she 
essays to employ.” Verdi’s Due Foscari has been brought out 
at the Orleans Theatre with Madame Derries and Mons. Ge- 
nibrel as sujets. The critics declare a preference for Jerusalem. 
There is some talk of Genibrel being engaged by the great 
London impresario, Mr. Lumley. 

NasuviLLx.—Jenny Lind arrived here en route for New 
York, with Mr. Benedict, Signor Beletti, and party. The con- 
cert at Natchez and Memphis created the greatest enthusiasm. 
The Talequal Advocate, (a Cherokee paper), writes :—‘ As 
we live so far from the public highway, we do not expect the 
privilege of seeing the nightingale ; but, that the recollection 
of so great a songstress may not be lost among us, cur citizens, 
Rev. S. Foreman and lady have named their infant daughter, 
Jenny Lind (wonderful !). We cannot now say that the in- 
fantine Jenny will ever equal her namesake in the sweet and 
delightful art of music. Yet one thing we have heard, that 
she already makes considerable noise (wonderful !). 

New Yorx.—Vincent Wallace has just recovered from a se- 
vere attack of inflammation of the eyes which threatened him 
with blindness: Mr. T. D. Jones, a sculptor of repute, has 
received a commission from a musical amateur here to execute 
a bust of the popular composer. Maretzek’s Italian Opera is 
shut up, but in its place we are shortly to have a French Vau- 
deville Company under his management, at the Astor Place 
establishment. A sezes of Quartet Concerts, under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Eisfeld, 1» taking place at the Hope Chapel. The 
quartet is composed of Messrs. Noll, Reyer, Eicorn, and Eis- 








feld. At the second meeting a quintet by Robert Schumann, 
in which M. Scharfenberg played the pianoforte part, was 
given. The Alleghanians, a vocal Quartet Club, has also 
commenced a series of performances in the same locale, The 
Hutchinsons are here, but it will be heard with regret, that 
Abby Hutchinson no longer takes part in the family perfor- 
mances. Plenty of minor concerts are going on, but on the 
whole, things are dull. 

Jenny Linn’s Amertcan Tour.—Upon the return of 
Jenny Lind to New York, or as soon thereafter as possible, 
the public will be favoured with a description of her tour ‘in 
the United States and Cuba. The work will be from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Rosenberg, who has been one of the party, 
and is pre-eminently qualified for the duty. Mr. Rosenberg 
was for many years the musical critic of the London Morning 
Post, and collaborateur in the Musical World, is an able 
writer, and his personal knowledge of the whole tour, and the 
whole performances of Jenny Lind, will enable him to give 
to the publication an interest which none other could invest it 
with. The work will be issued in the handsomest styie of 
modern printing, with embellishments, and sold for the low 
price of one dollar. 

Cuarzteston.—The Italian Opera here with Parodi as 
prima donna, supported by ‘Truffi, Forti, Rossi, and Beneven- 
tano, is very successful. The season began with an opera by 
Verdi, called Ernani, in which the music was very loud, 

Wasuincton.—Madame Anna Bishop has been giving 
concerts here at Jackson Hall, assisted by Novelli, an Italian 
bass, and Bayley, a pistonist. 

VicksBuRG.—According to the Sentinel of the 25th ult., 
Jenny Lind appears likely to haye a great concert here. The 
Vicksburghites are enthusiasts, and, it would appear, there be 
hatters here, since up to the hour of the Sentinel’s going to 
sleep—or rather press—on the 24th ult., “four tickets had been 
guaranteed in Vicksburg!” for 80 dollars, leaving only 9920 
to be deposited. 

Sr. Louis (March 24).—Unpleasant as was the weather 
which prevailed during the greater part of Saturday, it was 
far from preventing the public from attending the third con- 
cert. The seats had been purchased at a high price, and the 
purchasers were unwilling to lose their money, The prudent 
people wrapped themselves up in cloaks and mantles, and de- 
posited themselves in carriages, or in hackney vehicles, for the 
sake of arriving at the concert. We ourselves arrived late at 
the Hall, and when we walked to our place, we confess that 
we felt astonished at the array of beauty which met our eyes. 
Possibly the bad weather and the clouds had not prepared us 
to anticipate the presence of so much of feminine loveliness ; 
but very certainly, the brightest eyes and the fairest brows in 
St. Louis, were beaming with anticipation. The programme 
was excellent. The two overtures were the Flauto Magico 
and Fra Diavolo. Signor Belletti sang the aria from Lom- 
bardi, “ Sciagurata, hai tu creduto,” and ‘* Miei Rampolli,” 
from Rossini’s Cenerentola, and Rossini’s *‘ La Danza.” The 
pieces selected for Jenny herself, were “I know that my Re- 
deemer Liveth,” * Qui la Voce,” from Bellini’s Puritani ; the 
duet ‘‘ Quanto Amore,” taken from the Elisir ; ‘‘ Und ob die 
Wolke,” from Der Freyshutz ; the charming ballad, “Take 
this Lute,” by Benedict, and “‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 
“‘ T know that my Redeemer Liveth,” was delivered with a fer- 
vor of the most exulted character and gave us a far higher opi- 
nion of Jenny Lind than anything we have yet heard. It 
realized to us the impression we had formed of a great reli- 
“ey songstress. The triumph of the evening was the prayer 

rom Der Freyschutz. Benedict's ballad of ‘ Take this Lute,” 





confirmed the opinion we had previously expressed concerning 
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the abilities of this Master. It is an excessively graceful 
composition, and led us to wonder that he has not given 
the American public more of his own music. We presume 
this may possibly arise from the difficulty which Belletti finds 
in singing English. At any rate, we are the sufferers. Al- 
together this was the best of the three Concerts which Jenny 
Lind has vet given. 

The presentation, by the Polyhymnians, to Miss Jenny Lind, 
of a certificate of honorary membership of their Society, took 
place last Wednesday. Miss Lind had been advised of the 

roposed compliment, and at six o’clock in the afternoon, the 

our she had fixed, received the committee, consisting of eight 
members, of the Polyhymnia. Mr. Haven, President of the 
Society, presented the diploma, or certificate saying, as he did 
so, that himself and his companions had been deputed by the 
musical association of which they were members to pay the 
tribute to her, which her extraordinary powers, and her pre- 
eminent attainments called for, with many other compliments. 
The association embraced not only all the musical talent of 
the city, but many old and respectable merchants, mechanics, 
and professional men, and some of the highest jndicial officers 
of our city, and had for its object the encouragement and pro- 
motion of musical taste in their city, yet he gave utterance to 
the feelings of every member when he expressed their readiness 
to go out of the regular course, to pay their acknowledgments 
to the exemplary charity, praiseworthy benevolence, and the 
hundred other amiable traits which with Mdlle. Lind had 
become proverbial. In conclusion, he solicited for the Society 
the most flattering honor it had ever received—the acceptance 
of the diploma, a mark of the lasting regard and attachment 
of the persons who offered it. Miss Lind accepted the diploma, 
and replied with a modest grace that became her quite 
charmingly. The roll was enveloped in two small white 
satin flags, the one American and the other Swedish. The 
committee remained with Miss Lind about half, or three- 
quarters of an hour in social conversation. Miss Lind was 
quite warm in her approval of the performances of the society 
at the serenade, the evening previous. 

At the concert of the Polyhymnians, on Friday evening, 
Miss Lind, accompanied by Messrs. Benedict and Belletti, were 
received by Mr. Haven, who conducted them to their seats, 
and who afterwards continued to do the honors throughout 
the entertainment. Miss Lind seemed pleased with the music, 
applauding warmly at various times. 

At the third concert of Mdlle. Lind, the overtures were, the 
Italiana in Algeri and Zampa. Jenny sung “Ah non giunge,” 
the Gipsey’s song from Meyerbeer's Camp of Silesia, the Bird 
Song, and the Mouuteimeer’s Song. Then there was a ballad 
from the Brides of Venice, by Benedict—* By the sad sea 
waves”—and the duet, of which we expressed so warm an 
opinion a few nights since when it was performed for the first 
time, by the same master, and in our opinion, remarkably 
graceful and elegant. Indeed, the more we hear of the music 
of this writer, the more decidedly do we relish it. He is a 
remarkably finished and careful composer, and has a right to 
take his stand by the side of the leading names in the history 
of music. The ballad gave us an opportunity of testing the 
excellence of one of the operas to which we alluded, as we 
believe, in our criticism upon the third concert being taken 
from the Brides of Venice. It is wonderfully pleasing, and is 
composed with very evidently a profound and tranquil appre- 
ciation of the effect intended to be produced, which we pre- 
sume, from the words, to have been the feeling of a calm 
sorrow. As it was sung by Mdlle. Jenny Lind, it merited 


and received the warm and enthusiastic applause of the audi- 








ence, and would, as we should conceive, eventually be remem- 
bered as one of the various charming novelties with which 
she has made us acquainted. The “ Gipsey’s Song” was a 
novelty in St. Louis. [t is from the Camp of Silesia, by Mey- 
erbeer, a singularly effective and spirited air. Jenny sang it 
deliciously, and the applause was warm in the extreme. Suf- 
fice it, she rendered it with a taste that fully justifies Meyer- 
beer in the caprice of withholding it from the public since she 
has left the stage. 

Belletti sung “ Nembe Fremete’ from Benedict’s opera of 
La Zingara—a cavatina from Don Pasquale, and Tadolini’s 
barcarole “ Se la vita vuoi godere.” The ‘“ Nembi Fremete,” 
which being taken from another of Benedict's operas, La Zin- 
gara, gave us the opportunity of judging his merits as a com- 
poser on an entirely different ground. It is a vigorous and 
masterly effusion, written apparently under the full inspiration 
of the feeling which it was intended to illustrate. Nothing 
could well have been more forcible than was this aria, or sung 
with more expression, than by Belletti, and it more than 
confirmed the opinion which we have previously expressed of 
its composer. And so farewell to Jenny. 

With the exception of the concerts of Miss Jenny Lind, no 
musical entertainment has been so well attended as the 
Polyhymnian concerts. The “ Nightingale” herself was pre- 
seut at the last, and attracted much attention to the part of 
the gallery she occupied. The entertainment went off satis- 
factorily. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has been playing here to crowded 
houses. She is a great favourite with the St. Louis public, as 
with every other, and the longer she remains among us the 
more friends and admirers she will acquire. 


Whether we take Mr. Barnum as the readiest man in the 
world to oblige his friend the public, or as—if we may be 
allowed the liberty—a financier of masterly abilities, or as 
the ruling monarch among the caterers to public curiosity, or 
as an ardent advocate in the cause of temperance, we have 
reason to rank him among the astounding geniuses of the 
day. The manner in which his temperance lecture in the St. 
Louis theatre was received, shows that he is as lar as 
astonishing, The audience embraced a large portion of our 
most respectable and enlightened citizens, who received the 
views of the speaker with evident marks of satisfaction. Mr. 
Barnum is very practical in his speech, dealing only in sober 
matters of fact. He spoke of the evils of intemperance ; mentioned 
the impossibility of success in business where a love of ardent 
spirits had been imbibed ; alluded to the many species of misery 
to which the drunkard subjected himself, and all that were 
connected with him, and thus went on for one hour or more 
interspersing his address with numerous illustrative aneedotes. 

HambBureu.—At the Stadt Theatre there will be a very 
interesting debut next week. Madame Macfurren, well known 
in London as a singer of merit, and as the wife of the eminent 
composer, G. A. Macfarren, will make her first appearance as 
Tancredi in Rossini's celebrated opera of that name. 








Oviginal Correspondence. 





SIGISMOND THALBERG. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Thalberg is 39 years old, and was born at Genoa, on the 7th of 


—os 1812. 
Edinburgh, 21st April, 1851. D. HaMILTon. 
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PRIZE ANTHEMS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Some time since I saw it announced that Mr. Surman’s 
Exeter Hall Society had offered Prizes for the composition of 
Anthems and orchestral accompaniments. 

In common with other musical friends, I was much rejoiced at 
this mark of liberality towards English musicians, and have since 
been waiting in anxiety the publication of the promised detailed 
plans. 

Can you or any of your readers inform me if such is yet issued, 
and if so, what arrangements are made for submitting the works 
to the examinatiqn of competent professional advisers; also, 
whether parties competing for the prizes will, if successful thereby, 
part with their copyrights in the compositions, or will they be at 
liberty afterwards to publish them on their own account. 

28rd April, 1851. A Cyurcn MUSICIAN. 

WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
As fading leaves upon a tree, 
When winter comes, decay, 
So thy inconstant love for me 
Exhausted, dies away. 





Tn gaudy fashion’s gayest throng 
Go—pass thy fleeting hours ; 

But thou shalt feel a sense of wrong, 
The bright sky sometimes lowers. 


Upon thy melancholy smile 
The wond'’ring crowd will gaze, 
Surprised to see thee bend awhile, 
To sorrow’s circling rays. 


Then pleasure’s cup still deeper drain, 
Nor drop the conscious tear, 

T will not, spite of thy disdain, 
Molest thy brief career. 

HERRMANN LANG. 








Miscellancous. 

Jutturn.—The great entrepreneur has returned from the pro- 
vinces crowned with fresh laurels. ‘The question is universal, now 
that Jullien is in town, “what will Jullien do during the Great 
Exhibition?” 

A Foster Dovpre Bass —A genuine double bass, made by 
the Elder Foster, is advertised for sale at the establishment of 
Messrs. Duff and Hodgson. Foster, it is said, manufactured only 
four of these instruments, each of which realised a high price. 
Whoever is in want of a first-rate double bass has now an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his wish, For further particulars see our 
advertisement columns. 

American Criticism.—A writer in the Missouri Republican, 
speaking of Jenuy Lind’s singing of “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” says that he “never heard such expression infused into a 
human song.” A human song is new. Further on he adds of 
another performance of Lind, “it was the finest morsel of singing" 
he had ever heard. Morsel of singing is good. 

Mons. Jurxs pe Guimxs, the fashionable eonductor and pro- 
fessor of singing, has arrived in town from Berlin for the season. 

Mapame Parisn Atvars.- In reply to several correspondents 
we beg to inform them that this talented Harpiste is re-married 
to M. Fischer (late of Vienna), but that she continues her profess- 
ional occupations under the well-known name of Parish Alvars. 

Scuitter’s “ Ronsers.”—T'o the students of Germun literatare 
no work, probably, is more familiar than this earliest of Schiller’s 
dramatic works. As a specimen of power—rude, undisciplined 
‘Titanic power— it stands perhaps unrivalled. ‘The author, when 
he wrote it, was a mere youth, subject to the rules of a military 
school se severe that they made him detest all rules whatever, 
whether they were those of ordinary society or those that regulated 
the literature patronized by the courts of the day. Hence he was 





determined to execute a work which, while it was Lagreegn se | 
directed against political tyrants, should exhibit, at the same time, 
a thorough emancipation from those laws of taste which French 
critics had imposed. Inspired with the notion of a hero who ab- 
jured all conventional systems, and conceiving a number of strong 
incidents which would effectively show forth the central Colossus, 
Schiller subjected himself to no form beyond that which his 
matter dictated, and flung upon the paper a huge work, much 
longer than Shakspeare’s longest play, astounding for the force 
and variety of the characters, and for a diction which, though often 
bombastic, never ceased to be vigorous. Now the play looked 
like a melo-drama, presently it assumed the form of an essay ; 
the most startling visib‘e events passed before the eyes, the 
largest questions which affect human nature were discussed ; but, 
however the aspect was changed there was always the appearance 
of strength of the highest order. ‘The generality of modern critics 
regard the Robbers as the sort of raw material which subsequent 
discipline polished into a Wallenstein. But those are not wanting 
who regard Schiller’s earliest period as his best, and admire the 
rough productions of his youth more than the well-digested works 
which received the polish of Weimar —TZimes. 

Miss Carugnine Hayes.—This eminent soprano has just re- 
turned to London from Rome, where she was engaged during the 
Carnival, and where she achieved the most brilliant and constant 
successes. 

Herr Retcuarp, the principal tenor at the Court of Vienna, 
has arrived in London. ‘Lhis artist is equally noted in Vienna as 
an operatic vocalist Lieder-singer. 

Miss BassaNno.—it was incorrectly stated, that during the 
illness of Mdlle, Jetty Treffz, Miss Poole and Miss Bassano alter- 
nately supplied the place of the popular German. in M, Jullien’s 
touf; for Miss Bassano was the only substitute, Miss Poole being 
engaged every night at the Apollonicon concerts, 

Miss DURLACHER has returned to town. to resume her profes- 
sional duties. 

CAMILLO Sivort, the celebrated violinist, arriyed from Genoa 
on the 18th instant, two days sooner than he was expected. We 
are requested to state that, although announced in the bills, he 
had entered into no engagement whatever to play at the prome- 
nade concerts in the Lyceum Theatre. 

CorBARI,—A_ correspondent enquires if it be true that this 
charming singer is going to join the Royal Italian Opera troupe 
this season. We cannot inform him precisely; but we believe 
there is no such good chance in store. 

Herr MENTER, a violoncellist of great reputation, from Stut- 
gard, has arrived in town. This is Herr Menter’s first visit to 
London. 

Herr Eckert.—The Italian Opera in Paris having closed, this 
well-known composer and musician, who holds a high position in 
Mr. Lumley’s Parisian establishment, has come to London for 
the season. 

Newry Ixventen Bow.—We have been favoured with a speci- 
men of a new bow, the invention of Mr. Moat, which is registered 
as patent, On examination it appears to us that this bow has 
many advantages over its predecessor, the ancient bow. First the 
substitution of a metal for the ordinary wooden head, which facili- 
tates the re-hairing, hitherto a difficult and unsatisfactory process. 
By the metallic head we have a more equal tension of the hairs, 
and, so to speak, a smocther surface is presented to the catgut. 
Moreover the handle is altogether constructed on an original plan. 
There is now a shoulder for the first finger and thumb to rest upon, 
which gives an unusual and advantageous purchase ; in addition to 
these desirable points, the bow is handsomely got up, and, in spite 
of its metal top, and added elbow, is very light and portable. We 
unreservedly approve of the invention, and recommend it to all 
our fiddling friends, both amateur and professional. 

GrecomtaN Cuant.—Diaconus, in his life of St. Gregory, says 
the French and Germans of that age were unable to sing, the 
Gregorian Chant. “Their figures were gigantic, and when they 
sung, it was rather like thunder than musical tones, Their rude 
throats, instead of the inflections of pleasing melody, formed 
such rough sounds as resembled the noise of a cart jolting down 
a pair of stairs.” 
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Cagsterrierp—The Asscmbly room was, on Tuesday 
evening, the 8th inst., filled by one of the most fashionable 
audiences ever assembled in Chesterfield ;—every part was 
made available—side seats, orchestra, and even the platform itself 
—but still several hundreds were unable to gain admission. To 
Mr. Trimmell the public are indebted for the Messrs. Distin’s visit ; 
and the distinguished patronage he has obtained, the celebrity of 
the artistes, and the excellency of the arrangements combined to 
produce, as we have stated, “a house more than full.” Miss 
O'Connor was the singer, and Mr. Brown the pianist “ accom- 
pagnateur.” The audience were delighted throughout with the 
performances of the Messrs. Distin. 


Advertisements. 


SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA AT HAVANA, 


EGS to apprise the Musical Profession and the Public that he 
will arrive in London at the beginning of May, and remain during the entire 


Season. 
Letters and applications for engagements to be addressed to Sig. Borresstyt, 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


WESSEL AND C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. ~ 


ZAPEK—‘ La Gorlitza”’ 
MORINE—‘‘ Giepalbye Polkas ” oes 
DAWES—* Woburn Waltzes” hoa 
ETTLING—“ La Chanteuse Voilée ” Valses 
BARKER (Laura)—“ Sprite Polka” ... 
TALEXY ‘Kosciusko, Etude Mazurka 
a“ ** Musidora,” Polka Mazurka po 
a ** Helena,’ Premier Nocturne hen 
VAN MAANEN—“ Atherstone Schottisch,” Duet ... 
TEDESCO, Three German Melodies. 
“THE COTTAGE,”—(Das Hiittchen) 
. “TRUE LOVE.”—(Treue Liebe) ms 
8 ‘* LORELEY.”—(Loreley.” — ... oe 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


LEE & COXHEAD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, by ALvert Ketter, 
Fie Se recommend this Pianoforte Tutor as the best extant: Mr. 











Ye We can confidentl 
Keller has adopted the judicious method of arranging the sealesand exercises amongst 
the lessons, as which wage the pupil is taught those essentials without turning to a 
formal book o} scales, &c.,—the fingering is carefully marked without being crowded, 
and is evidently written by one who has had great experience as a teacher.” 

Also, “ Delices de la Jeunesse,” in 12 sets, price 2s. each, written expressly 
follow theabove Tutor, by C. W. Glover, . 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and my oT Designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
Keer; the six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s. 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms and Hymas for the Voice 
and Organ, in six Books, price 3s. each, arranged by Epw1y Fioop, and may be had 
in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s, 

N.B.—A New Edition of ‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Epwitx Froop. Price 2s. 


MUSIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3s. each, by Epwarp TRAvIs. 
| a AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short interludes to play between 
he Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., by Epwarp Travis and J. P, Dyer. 
The AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with the Organ Stops 
carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by Eowarp Travis. 


MUSIC for the FLUTE. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST—a selection of favorite Airs from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged in sets, pie 1s. each, by Henry Nicno- 
son, with an Accompaniment ad /id, for the Violin, Violoncello, pe | Pianoforte. 
The apy at M— a of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., 
arranged in sets, price 1s. cac ENRY NICHOLSON, with an Accompaniment ad 
lib. for the Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. _ c 


MUSIC for the VIOLIN. 

Ts AMATEUR VIOLINIST—A selection of favorite Airs 
rom the Standard Fore’ arranged expressly for the first position of 
the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by Heyry a with an acctmpaninnt ed 1. 

for the weyers 4 Violin, and Violoncello. 
The VIOLINIST’S ALBU: —a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, 
ey expressly for the first position of the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by 
= Farmer, with an Accompaniment ad 1id. for the Piano, second Violin, and 


N.B.—A New Edition of “ Farmer’s Violin School.” 58, 
London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albermarle Street, and all Book and Music Sellers, 
Catalogues gratis, 





CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
SKETCH of the sucecessive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the l'rinciples upon which Flutes are constructed 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, a:.d Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE. 

Publishers: Rudall!, Rose, &Co. 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-stree. Price ls., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 


ROSSINI’S NEW TANTUM ERGO, 
ERFORMED at Mr Hullah’s last concert with immense 
approbation, is just published price 5s, with Piano accompaniment, or 12s, in 
Score. —* Certainly Rossini has out-Stabated his Stabat in this last work.”—IJMus- 


trated London News, 
T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


BEETHOVEN'S FIDELIO. 


HE finest and most perfect Edition ever published, is just 
ready price 15s. in boards, comprising the whole of the Music, with an English 
and German Text, 3 Overtures, and a memoir of Beethoven. Fidelio forms one of 
Boosey’s celebrated series of Operas which already includes Don Juan (18s.), Figaro 
(16s.), Der Frieschutz (12s. 6d.), Il Barbiere (16s.), Norma (10s. 6d.), Somnambula 
(12s. 6d), and Lucrezia Borgia (16s.) 
T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


NEW PiANOFORTE PUBLICATIONS, 











PRAEGER ose Liebes Verlangen. 
PRAFGER Moment Joyeux. 
PRAEGER Nocturne Romantique. 
RICHARDS Moonlight Serenade, 
RICHARDS Pastorale. 
Valse Brilliant. 
La Sylphide. 
oe oe coe Styriennes. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


A GENUINE FOSTER DOUBLE BASS, 


NE of the only four ever made by the Elder Foster, the pro- 
perty of a Gentleman, is for sale; and may be seen at Messrs. Duff and 
Hodgson’s, 65, Oxford Street. Two of these instruments were the property of his 
late Majesty George the Fourth. The third isin the peererelee of sir H. Durrant. 
One Hundred Guineas each were given for those of his late Majesty; this one is 
oftered for 50 Guineas. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGES 


For Improving the Voice, and removing all Affections of the 
Throat. Strongly recommended to Clergymen, Singers Actors, Public Speakers, 

persons subject to relaxed Throats, and to all persons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, and ensuring a good and clear articulation, They have also been found 
highly beneficial to those afflicted with Nervous, yew or Stomachice Coughs. 

To be had in Boxes, at ls. 1jd., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, of every Medicine Vendor 
in the kingdom. 7 

Testimonials of their efficacy are published with each Box, from 

Mad. Grisi | Miss Romer Mr. Harrison Mr. J. Barnett 
Mad. Persiani Mad, Albertazzi Mr. Allen Mr. George Linley 
Mad. Eugenie Garcia | Miss Cooper Mr. White Mr. Rodwell 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw Sig. Lablache Mr. Wass Mr. Nelson 
Miss Rainforth } Sig. Giubilei , Mr. Kroff &e., &e. 


HEALTH WHERE IT iS SOUGHT ! 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 
Stomach, when in a most hopeless state.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 
Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland. dated the 15th of January, 1850.— To 
Professor HoLtoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of res‘oring me to perfect health, at a time when I thought I was on the 
brink of the grave. I had consulted several eminent Doctors, who, after doing what 
hey could for me, d my case hopel I had been ing from a Liver 
and St mach plaint of long ding, which during the last two years got so 
much w. rse, that every ne considered my dition. as hope! I, as a last re- 
source, got a Box of your Pills, whiehsoon gave relief, and by persevering in their 
use for some weeks, together with rubbing n‘ght and morning a Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone gct completely 
cured, and to the astonishment of myself and everybody who knows me. 
(Signed Martuew Harvey. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfally efficacious in the following complaints :— 
Ague Cons‘ipation of Fevers of all Livercomplaints Tumours 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago lcers 
Bijious Com- Consumption Fits Piles . Worms of all 
plaints Deb'lity Gout Rheumatism inds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofulaor King’s Weakness, fro 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Evil whatever caus 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Inflsmmation &e,, &e, 
olics Jaundice Tic-Doulourenx 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLnoway, 244, ined, (eee Pemepletee 
London, and most all respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines thro 
the civilised World, at the following prices—1Is, 1$4., 23. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11¢., 22s., and 
33s. each Box. There isa considerable saving by taking the larger le . 
3 N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to each 
Ox. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE NEW OPERA LE TRE NOZZE 


|e is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night will 
take place ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 1, 1851, when will be presented 
for the first time in th's country, Alari’s New Opera Buffa, in Three Acts, produced 
w.th the greatest success at the Italian Opera, Paris, entitled, 















LE TRE NOZZE. 
Luisa we ose ose ove eee Madame SONTAG. 
Vespina ... ooo ooe ove ose Madaine GIULIANA. 
Ta Marchesa di Forli peo ooo RR Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND. 
Cavaliere di Villafranca ... ove os Signor GARDONI. 
Crieca Signor FERRANTI, 





(His first appearance in this Country.) And 
Il Barone Feudatario d’Acetosa_... ove Signor Lablache. 
To be followed by the First Tableau of the admired Ballet, L’ILE DES AMOURS- 
Mademoiselle AMALIA FERRARIS, Mdlles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux: 


Allezrini, Kohlenberg. Dantonie, Pascales, and M. Charles. 
The Performance will commence with the Last Act of Bellini’s celebrated Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 

és Mdlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ 
Signor COLET 1 I. 
oe ooo one eos Signor CALZOLARI. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, M. BALFE. 


To conclude with the admired Ballet, LES METAMORPHOSES. Mdlle. 
CARLOTTA GRISI, Mdlles. Rosa, Esper, Jullien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales 
M. Charles, and M. Paul Taglioni. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre. Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o’clock 


MUSICAL UNION, 


ILLIs'S ROOMS, Tuesday, April 29, half-past 3. Double 

Quartet, D minor, Spohr; Duet, B flat, piano and violoncello, and Lieder ohne 
Worte, Mendelssohn; Quintett, E fist, Op. 4, Beethoven. Artists—Sainton, Witt, 
Hill, and Piatti; Deloffre, Watson, Mellon, and Pilet. Piano—Sterndale Benvett. 
Admission; half a guinea each, to be had at Cramer and Co.»’, 201, Regent-street. 
All subscriptions yet due to be paid on or before April 29, Extra Matinées will 
take place on the alternate T2sdays of the usual meetings, to which memb-rs only 
can subscribe and secure reserved seats. Herr Mester, the celebrated vicloncetlist 
at the Court in Munich; Herr Laub, the extraordinary young violinist, from Prague ; 
and M. Vieuxtemps, are engaged. ‘the programme will include solos and classica! 
music. C. Halle is also re-engaged. E 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—ON FRIDAY next, 2nd May, 

J Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss E. Birch, 

Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Herr 

Formes. ‘he orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 

of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. ; reserved, 5s. ; 

central area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at the Socicty’s office, 6, in Exeter-hall ; 
or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross. 











Amina oe ove ° ove 
Count Rodolpho ooo ove ooo 
E.vino 














































BY COMMAND. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


HE Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that 

the FOURTH CONCERT will take place on MONDAY NEX1, the 28th 
instant. Prozramme :—Overture, Struensee, Meyerbveer; Sinfoniain A, No. 2(MS.), 
Mendelssohn; Overture, Der Freischutz, Weber; ‘info ia in C minor, No. 5, 
Beethoven; Overture, Lodo‘ska, Cherubini. Vocal performers :—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Williams, and M. Jules Stockhausen. Single Lickets, £1 !s.; Double Tickets, 
£1 10:.; Triple Tickets, £2 5s. To be had at Messrs. Addison and Co,’s, 210, 


Regent-street. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


ERR ERNST’S THIRD EVENING PERFORMANCE 
will take place on the 30thqinst., at 27, QUEEN ANNE STREET. Quarietts 
commence at a quarter past Eight o’clock. Quartetts, F, Beethoven; No. 1 in F, 
first periode; No. 8 in E minor, second periode; No. i2 in E flat, third periode. 
Executants :—Messrs. Ernst, H. Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot, Single Tickets Half a 
Guinea; to be obtained of Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent- 



















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


‘THE DIRECTORS have the honour to announce _that:on 
TUESDAY next, APRIL 29th, will be performed fur the second time this 
season, Meyerbeer's Grand Ro-nantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


Herr Formen Signet Segliadzo, Signer Felosiel teres Renal’ toes ioe ae 
Signot fo'di, Signor Stigelli and Siynor Tamberiik.” anes, ees. La Se 
EXTRA NIGHT. 

LES HUGUENOTS. 

THIRD APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR MARIO. 


On Thursday next, May Ist, will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, LES 
HUGENOTS. The principal characters by _Madlle. .Grisi, Madame Castrllan 
Madlle. Angri, Madlle. Cotti, Herr Formes, Sig. Pol: nini, Siz. Tagliafico, Sig. Luigi 
Mei, Sig. Soldi, Sig. Ferrari, Sig. Rommi, and Signer Matio, (His third appearance 
this season.) > 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Cunductor,—M R. COSTA, 
Commence at Ercut o'Ciock, 


AUBER’S Grand New Opera, 
L'ENFANT PRODIGUE, 
Is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. 
Boxes, Stalls, and T ckets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 





PROGRAMME OF 


Mic ALEXANDRE BILLET’S THIRD CONCERT, 


N TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 29th, to commence at 
half-past eight o’clock preciscly. 
Part Frrsr. 
. Surre pe Pirces, F minor . ° ° . ° HANDEL. 
. Caprice in C major ° . ° ’ . Haypy. 
. CHARACTERISTIC StucKE (Book I. the Temperaments) MENDELSSOHN, 


Part SEconp. 
Sonata in F m'‘nor, Op, 13 (Dedicated to Mendelsschn) W. S. Beywerr. 
Caprice in F minor (le Deserteur) P : F S. ILetegr, 
SELECTION OF SruDIES— 
D minor, Mudie: A flat, Mac‘arren; C. Minor 
Chopin; D flat, Moscieles; F minor (by desire) 
Mendelssohn, 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


7 Ty 

R. EDWARD J. TURNER has the honour to announce to 

his Patrons and Friends that his FIRST EVENING CONCERT will take 

place at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY, 6th of MAY, 1851, when he trusts the 
Entertainments provided will meet with genreal approbation. Vocalists :—Miss 
Dolby, Miss Poole, Miss Watson, Mr. Leffler, Mr. Edward J. Turner ; Pianoforte. 
M. Alexandre Billet; Harp, Herr Carl Oberthir, Harpist to the Grand Duke of 
Nassau; Bassoon, Herr G. Mayer, first Bassoon to the Grand Duke of Nassau; Flute. 
Monsieur Camus, first Flute at the Italiens, Paris. Conductor, M. Alexandre 
Billet. Tickets, Seven Shillings each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea, To be had 
at the Rooms; of Mr. E, J. Turner, No. 17, Crown-row, Walworth ; Wesser & 
Co., 229, Regent-street ; Prowse, Hanway-strect, and at all the principal Music 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES'S 


BAND eo ee will take place at the HAN- 
ERS ROOK MONDAY, . i 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, aon bd gates Secor aaa te 


M. ERNST’S 


RAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the HAN- 
OVER SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY, JUNE 2nd. Full part’culars at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 

Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlar and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 
r 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music-sellers, 


on~ 


eee 



























APOLLONICON, 


A DUTTON OF THE GREAT TUBA MIRABILIS.—Daily 
at Two. Mr. Mather’s esteemed Ilustrations, Juvenile Harpists, Messrs. Sedgwiek 
and Barton concertinas ; Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, eve at 8. Apolloni- 
=. “—_ ——a omy Sar Miss Messent, rs Misses, © a bo Master Col~ 
and Messrs, and Barton, Music 1 

adjoining Lowther Arcade. , aks 



















* Soon will be ready, the French ana German Translation. 
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